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QXYDONOR VICTOR 


And ANIMATOR. 





Copyrighted 1893, by Dr. H, Saxcur. 
OXY DONOR “ VICTORY ”’ 
Rolled up. 

Rev. J. S. Norris, Des Moines, Ja. 
Rev. J. H. Spitman, ‘Tamaroa, Ill 


Rev. Geo. A. Paine, Editor and Prop. of the ‘‘ Baptist 
Trumpet,’’ Bonham, Texas, writes Oct. 2, 1894: 

The Oxydonor *‘ Victory ’’ has proven to be a more perfect 
success in all cases than my most sanguine hopes would 
warrant. 

In my own case of mental and physical prostation, I found 
the Oxydonor a speedy, effectual and pleasant invigorator. 

My wife also praises it for the same effect, in all cases in 
which she has tried it. 

It is a special benefactor to woman. She applied it to a 
lady friend who was suffering with Neuralgia of the heart, 
and the testimony of the lady was that it was the first remedy, 
either medical or otherwise, that she had ever used that 
effected a successful cure. My desire is that Oxydonor 
“Victory ’’ may find a welcome in every household. 

Yours gratefully, 
GEO. A. PAINE. 


Hip Joint Disease. Mayor E. L. Powell, of Spokane, 
Washington, writes Sept. 22, 1804: 
1 am even more enthusiastic over the merits of the Oxy- 
donor than when | wrote you last. 
My son was afflicted with Hip Joint Disease about ten 
ears ago. We used an extension on the joint for months 
He finally got up- one leg much shorter than the other, in 
which way he continued for ten years’ His general health 
was not good and he did not grow and develop 
Last fall he was taken down worse than before. He had to 
goto bed. He could not move. ‘The pain was excruciating, 


Following in line with these testim«nials, we have letters from many hundreds of clergymen 


—_ 


e Cure all Forms of Disease - 
Without Medicine or Electricity. 





and could not have been endured much longer. We purchased 
an Oxydonor and stopped the pain in about five hours. 

He commenced to mend immediately. The Hip broke in 
few days and discharged great quantities of pus. Since then 
he commenced to grow and is as fine a lad as you will find, 
and in excellent health. His legs are apparently of the same 
size. We have not taken nor given a dose of medicine since 
the Oxydonor came into the house. 

Yours truly, 
k. L. POWELI 


MAiNnsBURG, Pa., Sept. 10, 1894. 
There are a dozen or more Oxydonors being used in this 
vicinity, and under proper use are meeting with all reasonable 
expectations. I have the strongest faith in its value 
Yours truly, 
G. D. MAINE, M.D 


1100 13th St., N.W.. 
WasuHinGTon, D.C., Sept. 24, 1804 

Rev. Dr. D. Barey. 

| most cheerfully inform you that the statement you men- 
tion over my name of April 28, 1893, page 53, book of testi- 
monials, was written without request, and I now reaffirm the 
same. I fully recommend it in all cases, and it is in almost 
constant use by my sisters and self. 1 mean of course the 
Oxyponor, by Dr. H. SANCHE. 

| am, fraternally yours, 


EDMUND WESTON, M.D 


They speak not only in 


praise of the Oxydonor Victory, but their utterances are based on their personal knowledge and use of the wonderful curative 
agent. We, of course, cannot reproduce half the entire list, but we append a few selected at random and representing various 


localities throughout the country. 


Rev. Davip Bart ey, Crawfordsville, Rev. C. M. Sessions, Waterloo, lowa Rey. J. KR. Smirn, Quincy, Ohio 


Ind. Rev. J. C. Corsyn, 


Anamosa, lowa Rev. S. H. Reisner, Lebanon, Pa 


BOtOte 


é 


Rev. Nosie FRAME, 706 Snyder Ave., Ri . Geo. D. Watson, D.D., Windsor, Rev. Geo. G. K 
Rev. J. F. Gros, Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Fla, 


A Sirmmple, Safe, 
Dr. H. SANCHE, DISCOVERER AND INVENTOR. 


Rev. J. L. D. Hittyer, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit, [lich., Office: 264 W. Fort St. 


$ New York Office: 261 Fifth Ave., Bet. 28th & 20th Sts. 
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LAWYERS. 
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We append below a list of leading 


different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 


tion at their hands: 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
WALTER CHURCH, 


Estates and 
Lost Heirs, Boston, Mass. 


MORDECAI & GADSDEN, 43-45. 
Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 
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| Wer phone wae Stome” Soap 


Most popular desk ever made. Exceeds in number in use any other one article of fi iture ar 
gladdened a hundred thousand hearts. SOLID OAK throughout, adaumned teeny ce sey at fer 
bed, closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain 


, 
IBLE PREVENTATIVE OF Day: ‘ DAYS BEFORE BILL IS J 
| “ ” INFALL FOR WASHING Lapics’ ConUFF S BEFORE BILL IS DUE. 
yoo BARS Sweet Home Soap, $5.09) ves ‘SULPHUR Soap” .. | 
TO.LAST AN AVERAGE Famiry -—" poz- Co a <°° £5 | ¥ 
EnoueR. FOR ALL LAUNDRY AND Hoy oNt yar JModutsKa Cold Creay . (7 
FULL EAPOSES IT HAS NO SUPERIOR © 1 SOOTHING - Cures CHappen Skin’ -25 | / 
: Bars Write WooLen Soap. = Bort DJESKA Hn Power S | 
7 PP renrect SOAP FOR FLANNEL 70} 1 AOIESERVES THE TEETH, HARDENS "25 
y PxGS. BORAXINE Soap PAE GUMS, SWEETENS THE Barat 


~» SIMPLE- EASY-Ere 


CHI EN 
MATCHLESS 
. DuEska Pen’ 
to ENGLISH Castice 
3 POS nent OATMEAL ToLer Sear 30 D 








CHARLES J. HUNT, Carew Building, 


Cor. Fifth & Vine, Cincinnati, O. 


EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-321 Com- 
mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, 
Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming-| 


ton, Del. 


JOHN MOFFITT, 91 | Ashland Block, | 


Chicago, Ill. 





As@sample ofour 1000 panaues we will send FREE this 


Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, 
mense Ill. 


r— for 10c. to cover 





room, and books, $2 perw 





., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 


sustained by the facts. 


making no charge for what I have used.”’ 
Name, .............. 
Occupation, ..... 


P.O. 


writer, & im- 
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After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone. All : 
middlemen’s profits are returned to you in valuable premiums, so well as 
bought as to save you half the regular retail prices. The Larkin plan J} 3) 3} 3 
saves you half the cost. The manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every 
middleman adds COST. The publishers of this paper know every claim is 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you |} 
remit in advance, you willreceive in addition to all extras named, a nice |Mj 
resent for the lady of the house, and shipment same day order is received. }f 
he publishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument 
| or comment ifthe box or DESK does not proveall expected. Booklet illus- 
trating ten other premiums free upon application. 
Write your order like this, TODAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
‘‘You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF «SWEET 
HOME"’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the CHAUTAUQUA DESK. 


Sr" If after thirty days’ trial I find the Soaps and the Desk entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
I will remit you $10.00 ; if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, 
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NKLE, Leacock, Pa 

Rev. W. P. Bropseck, Gallatin, M 
Effective Home Treatment. : 
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é I The drop leaf, writing 
It stands 6 feet high, is 244 feet wide and 10% inches «de ep. 


ee mp PERO ipa 
Fine COMBINATION Box Cokrags y, pot. LARKIN TAR Soap... 45 


YOU USE THE GOODS THIRTY 


RANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0. Board, | Estae cor: tg, 1H ETARKIN: SOAPMFG ° Co. ‘Burrala,NyY 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
IS GENERAL BUSINESS REVIVING ? 

-¥ QUESTION like this, when coming just after the enact 
L ment of a new Tariff B ind st before an electio 
certain to have more or less political sig cance It is ome 
sections at least, part and parcel of the campaign this yea / 
Nor th Ante? Ze ail Re VlEW, Nove nN el sec res, not tro )] Ca 
leaders, but from the presidents of four Chambers of Ci nerce 


answers to this 


speak encouragingly of the near future as indicated by present 
conditions. ‘The Boston president th s that business is not 
much better, but the sz¢wa/zon is; the Cincinnati president 
thinks that there are positive evidences of a better state of affairs 
the St. Louis president is very emphatic in asserting that ther 
is arevival, and the New Orleans president says business is be 


ter, though there is no revival because there has been no serious 
depression in New Orleans. We quote from each one as follows 


Edward Kemble, President of the Boston Char 


nber of Com- 
merce: ‘The business of the country, considered as a whol 





continues depressed and unprofitable 





Tariff question has not changed this condition It is not intended 


to deny that some interests directly affected 
been relieved by its settlement ; 
the business of the whole cout 


sentimental feeling, which 
Tariff 
spasm in the dir 


dent 








iprovement 


moment, ¢ 


was, fora vi- 


but the settlement of the Tariff has not changed, or in any 


way affected, the value of cotton, corn, wheat, or hog, or placed 


the producer and the ‘wage-earner’ in a better 


it7 
position 


come good customers and make demand: it has, however, to 


moved 





two dist 


gether with the adjournment of Congress, re 


too, which aggravated the 


ing elements. Some other matters, 


situation are no longer present. Theextreme anxiety concerning 


the gold supply or reserve, and the general fear and doubt, have 
disappeared. The labor question, though not solved, is le 


ss 


threatening. Liabilities in all directions have been reduced, and 


confidence, a very ant element, is restore So the szfza 


tzon is better. Business is not much better; bu 


mport 


t the sz/uation, 


as 
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compared with that of last Winter, is very much better, and the 
chances for improvement in ness are good. Yet there is no 
one thing, or two or three things, which can be discerned as con- 
spicuous signs of promise; and the marked depression still exist- 
ing in foreign countries is, no doubt, one bar to improvement 


ury 
namely, in causing the abrogation of 


Che | 


reciprocity treaties 


yrosperity of a coul lepends upon the prosperity of the 


many, not upon the prosperity of a few A perplexing and seri 
ous question has arisen, in connect with é ‘ ie growth 
1 this country of great aggreg ms capital, as to their good 
o1 ad ettect the f matio ( { t a ome are called tne 
co idation of great corporations illsoad corporations, for 
nstance I idoubter vette for the « ntr’ when 

s s of fifty 1 s of de s per annum vided among 
fifty s than w his ( t is done by one firm; and de 
( r ette D tv o ) t1¢ Notw tanding these 
lifhicultie ) ie Will revive a sh The savings e 
econ ‘ ie ) ons Oo he past ree years have made Ss 

) P and " t prove 1 W prophecy y to Pp ct 
that the ext e yea ll w a 1 Oo! rea Ospe 


James G. Glen, President of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 





merce: ‘It is fair to say that the evidences of a better and more 
promising order « iffairs are pr ive hat the rning-point 
from co S epress to a ping in th ection of 
enlargement in the emp 1 f r has bee eached and 
SSe¢ int it T OL ce irative cé € teadily 
| + 
( spla € ( € ( ist i es 
| ule ( to an ea estoration of 
+ ] + + 
mer pre > a \ Vin iportan 1 nes o S 
try The vt { intere 2 1 1 this e¢ ave is a 
} + ; 1 + +h 
vhole a ve mast seas 1 g lere have een some 
rawbacks in ] ir localities and instances The country 
ae 
south of us, as s been well shown in many ways, is developing 
ts pre es S more stea vy and decidedly than in the 
past: and this tact, with the transportation facilities which this 
n et con ane that direction, naturally promotes in high 
< i he i L si 4 Pia, bictL Lib edba t i x 4 
deg ef siness erco se to mutual advantag* 


A. K. Muller, President of the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 











merce Che general business of New Orleans is better now than 
at this time last yeat It can scarcely be called are val of bus- 
ess loOweve!l I ere was ever al very S¢ oO erruption 
ere, exce 1 short time last Summer, and the rovement 
Nas bee ar i steady eve sin There has bee 10 sud 
den chang »a ikening of tI e as it were, ant ertainly no 
revival due to the passage of the Tariff Bill or to any « ‘ r 5 
lation by Congress The Wilson Bill, as it passed, and part 
larly the subse ent legislation of the House known as the ‘pop 
gun’ ir bill, have offset whatever advantages a change 01 
mprovement of the Tariff might otherwise have bri ht us by 
reviving our foreign trade, and they have, on the contrary, ma 
teriallya favorably affected gene ral business Che improve 
ment that has oc 1 spite of the action of Con 
gress. Had there legislation, the revival would 
come all the ndeed, have been far more 
pronounced tha t As far as Louisiana and New Orleans 
are concerned, it is as t had passed an act to 
sti late trade a then to it repealing all the 
sions oO 1¢ and ar ling work 
When the a lt il statistics for the year are published, 
and it is shown how much the Southern farmer has made from on 
icre of land, so much more than ever before, and how he ha 
given his attention to crops which he formerly considered too 


hand to, it will then be plain why there has 


in business here, or oht be 


called, a 


to their 


, asit mi 


revival is due whol] to the pet le, 
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energy, industry, and economy, and not to any legislation of 
Congress. So far as the Wilson Bill is concerned, with the free 
sugar annex in the House, it has proved only an injury and a 
threat to this section, and there can be no feeling of complete 
confidence until it is determined whether Congress intends to 
leave the sugar schedule and the sugar question where they now 
are, or begin new agitation and attempt new legislation on the 
subject, before the country has had an opportunity to test the 
present law.” 


Wm. G. Boyd, President of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce: “St. Louis is the distributing center of an immense area 
of country, and while the railroads’ earnings generally have 
shown a marked tendency towards improvement, the returns of 
the roads centering in St. Louis have been exceptionally good. I 
have caused careful inquiry as to trade revival to be made among 
the different manufacturing and jobbing trades, and especially 
those in which this city is conspicuous for the volume of trade 
transacted. During the last ten years St. Louis has risen from 
the bottom to the top, among shoe-manufacturing centers. ‘To- 
day I cannot learn of a single shoe factory which is not running 
full time, or which is not doing a larger business than in 1893. 
Several even report better business than in 1892. Men’s-clothing 
manufacturers report orders from all sections much better since 
the adjournment of Congress, and the numerous wholesale dry- 
goods houses all agree that the Fall trade is excellent. This is 
a very important center for both hardware and woodenware, and 
great activity prevails in both lines. 

“In the building and accessory trades, such as brickmaking, 
planing-mills, iron foundries, etc., the revival has naturally been 
somewhat less marked. But the low prices of materials during 
the Spring and early Summer caused a renewal of building 
activity, and at the present time the factories are all active. 

“In the limited space allotted me I cannot deal with each in- 
dustry separately, but the result of inquiries by reliable men 
justifies me in stating that there is no exception to the rule, and 
that the period of depression—I do not say ‘panic,’ because there 
was no panic here—is now nothing more than a memory.” 


IS POPULIST RULE DISASTROUS? 


CIRCULAR recently issued as a campaign document by the 
Denver Business Men’s League, attributes the decline of 
Colorado values and credit to the “blight of Populist rule” in the 
State. The administration of Governor Waite, it is charged, has 
cost the State 3300,000,000; and so low has confidence fallen that 
capital declines to seek investment in Colorado, and “it is impos- 
sible to borrow one dollar on five dollars’ worth of gold-ore actu- 
ally in sight.” The Populist Press characterizes these statements 
as “plutocratic falsehoods” eagerly circulated by the “subsidized 
papers.’ 


We present opinions on both sides. 


Populism the Costliest Political Fad.—‘‘The lesson of Colo- 
rado is worth careful study by the voters of other States witha 
leaning toward Populism. 
Upon Colorado has fallen 
the heaviest penalties of 
Populism, for the two-fold 
reason that its Governor 
was the craziest crank of 
the entire list of Populist 
Governors, and that its 
chief industry, mining for 
the precious metals, could 
not be carried on without 
large capital. Kansas, 
another of the Populist 
States, has suffered in 
credit only in a slightly 
lesser degree, however, 
and both States are right- 
fully regarded by men with 


—— capital to lend or invest in 
business as the two States 





The Pe imag ee a There’ in all the Union most to be 
0p Monkey: “Help! help! ere’s ‘ oe : 
somebody trying to murder me! Help!” avoided. Populism has 

—Minneapolis Tribune. proved the most costly 
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craze ever entertained by the people of either, and it is no won- 
der that the business men of Denver are calling for the overthrow 
of Populism as the only means of restoring prosperity to Colorado. 

“Tf the effects of Populism have been so baleful as to reduce 
the credit of a State, the borrowing power of whose property 
once ranked next to New York, to a condition of actual paralysis, 
what guarantee has Georgia or North Carolina or Hlinois or any 
other State, North, South, East or West, of immunity from a like 
destruction of credit and prosperity in the case of Populist suc- 
cess? Populism is the costliest political fad since the days of 
secession, and the sooner the people of every State take the les- 
sons of Colorado and Kansas to heart the better for their peace 
of mind and pecuniary prosperity."—7he TZimes (dnd. Dem.), 
Philadelphia. 


The Shrinkage Due to Other Causes.—‘‘If the Populists of 
Colorado are to be held responsible for the elimination of values 
in that State, who are to be held responsible for the same condi- 
tions in other States? If money cannot be loaned on the gold 
mines of Colorado because of Populism, who shall be charged 
with the fact that money cannot be loaned on good real estate in 
Georgia, Illinois, or New York? Ifthe influence of Populism is so 
blighting that a shrinkage of $300,000,000 has taken place in 
Colorado, who is to be charged with the twenty-five billions of 
shrinkage that has taken place in the other sections of the Nation 
during the past two years? Such statements only disclose pro- 
found ignorance or plutocratic mendacity. The State of Colorado 
is in no worse condition save in regard to its silver interests than 
any other State in the Union. It is in no worse condition than 
Pennsylvania. The intrigues of the money trust that controls 
this subsidized paper has forced a similar condition of debt and 
distrust all over the Nation. ‘This attempt at deception might 
do harm were it not for the Populist Press and the general awak- 
ening among the people. ”— 7he National Watchman (Populist), 
Washington. 


Credit the Cause of Prosperity.—‘‘ The North Atlantic States 
(Maine to Pennsylvania) from 1880 to 18go increased in wealth 
18 per cent. and in population 16 percent. The advance in num- 
bers and in wealth was about equal. In Colorado, on the con- 
trary, the population increased 112 per cent. and the wealth 377 
per cent. ; thus the property appreciated in value more than thrice 
as fast as the increase in the number of people. The explanation 
of this greater proportionate advance in prosperity in Colorado 
lies in the investments of foreign money in mines, lands, and 
railroads. In short, the comparatively few people living in 
Colorado enjoyed their past comforts and incomes because Eastern 
and English capitalists loaned them the money with which busi- 
ness was conducted in that State and by which all values were 
enhanced rapidly. 
owe this money, but the income from its use is theirs, and their 


Of course the people of Colorado still 


prosperity depends upon themselves and upon the right employ- 
ment of these and future borrowed funds. Real estate is, pro- 
portionately to population, rated more valuable than in the East; 
mines, of course, exhibit a larger value, while the contrast in the 
amount of railway property fer capita is very great. All the 
wealth of the State, according to census and home calculations, 
so much larger per head than is the case in the East, indicates 
that investment of outside capital is the one most prominent rea 
son for the prosperity which carried Colorado so far forward dur- 
ing the decade.”—7he Evening Post ({nd.), New York. 


The Money-Power Responsible for Colorado’s Decline.— 
“The blight which has settled upon Colorado within the last eigh- 
teen months, and from the effects of which her people are still 
afflicted, is due wholly to the war on the Nation’s money-supply 
by organized money-sharks. The work of this destroying octopus 
was long done alone by the Republican Party, which has served 
it without a single failure for twenty-five years. Its tentacles 
were thrown around the Democratic organization when that party 
came into power, and to-day the money-power is supreme. 

“The commercial depression and resulting want and suffering 
in our country, felt in Colorado with a special force, are the con- 
sequences of a financial system dictated by usurers, by which they 
are enabled to extract crushing tribute from that element of the 
population which produces wealth. This, and not the mistakes of 
a home government, has brought proximate ruin to our State and 
cut the values of property in two. A contrary statement, dili- 
gently promulgated for partisan purposes, is a barefaced false- 
hood.”— The News (Populist), Denver. 
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THE DEAD CZAR AND THE NEW CZAR. 


HE long-expected death of Czar Alexander III. came on 


November 1, and on the following day the Czarevitch pro- 
claimed himself Czar of Russia 
Czar Nicholas II. 


“sole aim the peaceful development of 


The first proclamation of the 
is a pledge of peace. He promises to make his 


the power and glory of 





THE LATE CZAR ALEXANDER III. 


This first 


tion has created a favorable impression in Europe, and the 


beloved Russia” and the happiness of his subjects. 
declara 
general anxiety seems to be somewhat allayed. 

France and Germany vie with each other in manifestations of 
sorrow over the death of Alexander III. and expressions of con- 


Emperor Wi 


the new 


fidence in the pacific intentions of Nicholas II. lliam 


seems to hope for a closer alliance with Russia under 


régime, having recalled in a speech “the relations which in olden 


times united us [Germany] in a brotherhood of arms with the 


” 


Russian imperial family. 


The general verdict on the dead Czar seems to be that he was a 


man of many private virtues and of limited capacity. He was an 


extreme reactionist in his internal policy, 


| but his policy was the 


result of his sincere convict and honest 


ions desire to serve his 


country. His services to the civilized world at large are summed 
by his best friends in the words, “‘ Prince of peace.” 
Up I 


1 


Very little is known about the new Cza1 He is believed to be 


more progressive, and the Russian Liberals hope that he will 


take up the reformatory work of his grandfather, Alexander II., 


and usher in an era liberalism. Circulars are distributed in 


Russia by the Nihilists and their sympathizers, urging the Czar 


in moderate 
government. 


terms to give the country a constitutional form of 


How Alexander III. 


the patriotic Russian the 


Missed His Great Opportunity.—‘‘ To 
thirteen years which have elapsed since 
the assassination of his father by the misguided Nihilists brought 
the late to the contrasted 
with the eventful ae years which had preceded them. 

“It is now a matter history that the Liberal 
Alexander II. pleaded wi th the new Czar throughout the night of 
March 13, besought him to carry out his father’s plans, 
and implored him to publish the ukase which was already printed, 
pointing out that nothing could so poignantly endear his father’s 
memory to the Russian heart, or condemn his murderers to such 
undying execration. For an hour it looked as if the good angel 
of Alexander III. would triumph; he hearkened to the counsel of 
the wise, and assented to the publication of the far-reaching 


charter on the morrow; but during the night he yielded to differ- 


Czar throne, may well seem a blank, 
advisers of 
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ent advisers playing on his natural resentment, ordered the de- 
struction of the decree, and entered on the course of 
tion, from which he was never to depart. 


harsh reac- 


“For the man who missed this precious opportunity of glorify- 
ing his father’s memory and exalting himself, the utmost that can 
be said is that in his private life he set an edifying example to his 
subjects—a thing which few autocrats since Marcus Aurelius have 
done—and that, whether voluntarily or involuntarily 
imposing on them the sufferings of war. 





, he forebore 
If we except the opera- 
which ended in the seizure 
of Sarakhs and Merv and in contact with Afghanistan at Penjdeh, 
there was peace in Central Asia in the time of Alexander III. 

and although during the last few years France has eagerly offered 
nd defe 


tions against the nomad Turcomans, 


an offensive a1 


her full share of 


nsive alliance to which she could contribute 
military power, the late Czar, whom experience 
had taught what warfare shrank, with a shudder which 
did him honor, millions of human beings to the 
horrors of a contest which must have embroiled the greater part 
of Europe.”—7he Sun, New York. 


Ruled Russia Like a Czar of Old.—‘ 


death has just occurred, is doul 


means, 


from exposing 


‘Alexander III., 


destined 


whose 
»tless hold a promi- 
nent place in Russian history as a monarch who devoted his life 
earnestly to the furtherance of the his country as he 
He did not understand them as did his father, 
who, adopting the ideas prevalent in Western Europe, introduced 
reforms, reforms 


interests of 
understood them. 
social and political, at a rapid pace. These 
looked to the ultimate conversion of the Russian autocracy into a 
with universal suffrage, 
Was 


Czar’ 


constitutional monarchy, democracy, and 
Were the 
Russia 


-government? Is 


a republic beyond. Russia fitted for this rédle? 


100,000,000 of the S$ vast empire, or the millions of 
proper, fitted by education, by habit, for self 
the Oriental mind, like that of the West, 
respect authority not centered in an indi- 
ms Alexander ITI. 


the home of 


rained by ages of 
political experience to 
vidual? 
Even in 
ernment, 
of 


These questi decided in the 
England, 


he saw, 


negative. 
Parliaments, constitutional gov- 
was not perfectly successful, and the excesses 
he French Republic and our Civil War presented themselves 


{ 
to his mind as instances of the failure of governments based on 


universal | salliene to secure justice and the happiness of the vari- 
ous communities in their 


charge. It was very well, his opin- 


ee 














CZAR NICHOLAS II. 


yurt Phot 


(From photograph by Professor Uhlenhuth, C ographer.) 

ion, for countries which had entered fully on the scheme of repre- 
sentative institutions to persevere, since it was impossible to 
draw back, but Russia, not having committed herself to novel 
theories and practices, would most wisely adhere to the principle 
of autocracy. In wae view the Czar Alexander III. decided to 
undo whatever his father had done that promised a departure 
from traditional lines and to perfect the system to which Rus- 
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sians were accustomed. His policy has accordingly been ‘reac- 
tionary’ in the Western sense of the word, though to the Oriental 
mind it would appear, perhaps, merely as a policy of wise con- 
servatism. It has certainly had the support of the leaders of the 
pan-Slavist movement. Russia, in their view, is sufficient for 
itself and should develop its own ideas, not borrow those of 
Western Europe; its people should be true to their own tradi- 
tions and cherish their own religion, which differs from that of 
Europe; the Czar should try to harmonize and solidify his people 
bv extinguishing all dissonant national aspirations and religious 
cults, and all Slavic peoples, whether in Turkey or Austria, 
should be brought into the empire. Constantinople being the 
city toward which all lines of their religious history pointed, 
every effort, it was held, should be made to acquire it, and to 
that end England should be assailed at every point in Asia till 
the Russian claim to dominate the Bosphorus was conceded. 
Such was the policy urged by extreme Slavophils. Alexander 
III. accepted it in part—so far as it could be accomplished peace- 
fully—but rejected its bellicose pretensions. He has kept the 
peace of Europe, being neither provoked to war by events in Bul- 
garia nor tempted by the solicitations of France. He has ex- 
pelled the Jews from parts of Russia, sent Nihilists by hundreds 
to Siberia, ignored appeals for clemency from foreign bodies, and 
ruled the Russias like a Czar of old.”— Zhe Sun, Baltimore. 


A Period of Doubt and Uncertainty.—‘“ The change of rulers 
will make no change in the internal affairsof Russia. Though it 
is the hotbed of Nihilist agitators her people are not prepared for 
revolution, and the Government remains in strong hands. But 
the death of Alexander III. causes apprehension in Europe for 
two reasons. The nations have been in a condition of ‘unstable 
equilibrium’ for twenty years, with the constant fear on all sides 
that some accident would precipitate a war into which all the 
Powers would be drawn by reason of their treaties of alliance, 
and Alexander has been recognized for.the greater part of that 
time as the Peace Keeper. He has had but two cardinal princi- 
ples of administration—one the suppression of the Nihilists who 
murdered his father; the other the preservation of international 
peace. It is, of course, not yet known what character his suc- 
cessor, Nicholas II., will develop as Czar, and, though the pre- 
sumption is that he will be pacific and more liberal in his political 
ideas than most of the Romanoffs, the character of the ruler is 
not always foreshadowed in that of the Prince, as has been finely 
shown by Shakespeare in his picture of Prince Hal, afterward 
Henry V. Nicholas II. isa young man of twenty-seven years, 
somewhat frail in body, and until recent years believed to be in 
danger of falling an early victim to pulmonary complaints. He 
has been highly educated to become the ruler of a great nation, 
and has traveled extensively. Whatever theories of government 
may have been instilled into him by his preceptors, he is not 
ignorant, as some of the Romanoffs have been, of the effect and 
influence of Republican and Liberal ideas; indeed there is reason 
to believe that if he were to be allowed to work out his own ideas 
untrammeled he might become a progressive monarch, disposed 
to experiment in extending the freedom and political powers of 
his subjects. But as Russian society is organized it is difficult to 
see how the Czar, whatever his views might be, could take the 
initiative in instituting such reforms. Alexander III. was also 
disposed to be liberal when he was a Prince, but the moment he 
succeeded to the Czarship became conservative. So it may also 
be under Nicholas II., but the new Czar is, at all events, well 
trained to become an intelligent, broad-minded ruler. He is in- 
clined to literary studies, and, not being of strong physique, there 
is little danger that he will figure as a War Lord. But there is 
the risk that he may turn out to be a weak sovereign mainly be- 
cause his liberal education will cause him to hesitate in using 
autocratic powers according to the Russian custom, and any 
weakness in this direction will encourage the Nihilistic disturbers 
of the peace of Russia. 

“The death of Alexander, therefore, though it does not portend 
such a change of Russian policy as would precipitate a war in 
Europe, marks the beginning of a period of doubt and uncertainty 
that may seriously disturb the politics of other nations and be 
reflected in the money-markets of the world.”—7Zkhe Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


Germany Nothing to Fear from the New Czar.—‘The Czar 
never was a great friend of Germany. He feared that Germany 
had designs upon the Baltic provinces, and the Nationalist Party 
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in Russia managed to foster this aversion to their Western neigh- 
bor. During the past year, however, the Czar changed his mind, 
and the Russo-German Commercial Treaty was the result. The 
alliance with France was not a matter of great satisfaction to the 
Czar. He received the proofs of friendship on the part of the 
Republic very much like a man who has to suffer the attentions 
of a girl very much against his will, and determines to break 
with her at the earliest opportunity. Hewas glad when Admiral 
Gervais left Cronstadt, and directed the Russian Ambassador at 
Paris to warn the Russian Admiral against committing himself. 
He certainly informed the German Emperor that he would not 
allow one single Russian soldier to march to the assistance of 
France if that country merely attempted to regain Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

“The heir to the throne goes still further. He has a warm 
friendship for Emperor William, and the Triple Alliance has 
nothing to fear from him, while the French have nothing to 
hope. He is as great a friend of peace as his father. The for- 
eign relations of Russia will not, therefore, undergo a change. 
It is in the internal politics of the empire that great reforms will 
be adopted. If the young heir-apparent possesses the strength 
to carry out his views, Russia can only benefit by his rule.” 
H. Geffcken, Historian, and ex-Secretary of Bismarck, in the 
Zeit, Vienna, 


Cabled Comment of Foreign Papers. 


“His [Alexander III.’s] governing principle was Russia for the 
Russians. His character was a combination of extreme kindness 
and unflinching firmness. He was ever anxious to know and 
settle all state business for himself, and often would frame de- 
cisions which he deemed useful against the express advice of the 
majority of hiscouncilors.”—Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg. 


“He [Alexander III.] leaves to his successor a nation which he, 
frightened by his father’s terrible end, forced to retrace the roads 
in which his father had called them to walk. He leaves an army 
such as a Russian ruler never before could boast—powerful and 
ready for battle. After years of bad tension, he leaves friendly 
relations with all the States of Europe. The friendand foe ag 


yree 


that Alexander III. was possessed of all the virtues of a respecta- 
ble private gentleman, but was little favored by nature. He was 
a lonely man, and passed through life without any real joy. He 
found no friends among kings.”— 7he Areusz-Zettung, Berlin. 

“The new Czar is not of the build of his progenitor, nor is he 
of the build of his uncles. May he be given physical and moral 
strength to bear the burden of destiny upon his shoulders before 
his time. The sympathy of the world and the grief of France 
will help him.” —7he Figaro, Paris. 

‘Russia and France are more sisters than ever, since they weep 
for the same father. Nicholas II. will love France because Rus- 
sia loves her. He personifies the soul of holy Russia.”—7he 
Gaulozs, Parts. 

‘““Our sorrow is unutterably deep, but there is no reason for de- 
spair, as the heir of Alexander III. will recognize the close bond 
uniting France and Russia. The sorrow of France will be the 
most convincing evidence to the son and sovereign that the union 
of the nations which for years has assured peace, must remain 
and guarantee peace in the future.”"—La Presse, Parzs. 

“There are all the elements of a perfect understanding between 
the new monarch and his people, and it seemis impossible to be- 
lieve that the old repressive system will continue. Yet it can 
only be stopped on one condition; the assassins must give up 
their profession. Nihilism has proved a complete failure as a 
political force, for it cannot point to a single reform due to its 
agency. The Nihilists have not even marked time during the 
reign of a Liberal Party. Russia must resume the place from 
which she was ousted by these miscreants. The two great needs 
of Russia are peace and reform. With them Nicholas II. will 
have only to build on the solid foundations which his father laid. 
He would go down to history as one of the greatest rulers if he 
should be able to give his people free institutions.”"—7he Dazly 
News, London. 


“PATRON (to laundryman)—John, how did it happen that the Japanese 
killed so many Chinamen in that last battle? John—Notee know. Maybee 
bigee rain makee bad runee.”’—7he Weekly, New York. 

‘““THE Ministerial crisis in Germany is not without its benefits. It keeps 
Emperor William from writing more poetry.”’—7he Express, Buffalo. 
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DEATH OF QUEBEC’S EX-PREMIER. 


HE death of Honoré Mercier, the ex-Premier of Quebec, re- 
moves from the arena of Canadian politics one of the most 
brilliant leaders the French Canadians have had. His political 
life was brief, but eventful, and he was successful in the fields of 
law and journalism. 

Count Mercier was born in 1840, and received his education at 
the Jesuit College in Montreal. He was for a time editor of a 
paper, and he published pamphlets on a variety of topics. He 
first entered politics in 1872, as a member of the Dominion Par- 
liament, but he held his seat for two years only. In1879, he was 
elected member of the Quebec Legislature, and in 1883 he be- 
came the leader of the Liberal Party. In 1885, Canada was con- 
vulsed by the half-breed rebellion under Riel, and the aroused 


race feelings gave Mr. Mercier his great opportunity. He ap- 
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QUEBEC 


(From photograph by Bruce, ‘Toronto. ) 


pealed to his French-speaking countrymen to unite, and formed 
the Parti National. At the next election he was victorious, and 
was called upon to form a Government. He was returned at the 
following election, and his triumph seemed complete. He made 
atour through France and Belgium, where he was acclaimed as 
the chief of a new France in the Western world. He visited the 
Pope, and returned to his province clothed in Papal decorations. 
This ostentation excited prejudice against him, and simultane- 
ously therewith the discovery of official corruption in every branch 
of his administration weakened his hold upon the popular sym- 
pathy. He and his ministers were accused of profiting by con- 
tracts for building a certain railway, and although he was tried 
The 


Lieutenant-Governor of the province, exercising a prerogative 


and acquitted he had become hopelessly compromised. 
generally regarded as a dead letter, drove Mercier from office. 
At the ensuing election he met with an overwhelming defeat, and 
he gave up the leadership of the Liberal Party. 

We append a few comments on Mr. Mercier’s personality and 
work from the papers of Quebec and other Canadian provinces. 

The Witness, Montreal, says: “Mr. Mercier did one thing for 
this province ; he started the ‘habitants’ thinking for themselves ; 
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he showed them that a man might defy at least local ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny and live and even thrive for a time, and win or com- 
pel the support of the Vatican. Those who remember how only 
a few years before his time no French-Canadian who was in an- 
tagonism to the parish priests and bishops could so much as re- 
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main in the outskirts of political life, their open support being 
feared even by their own party, will acknowledge the change, 
and will confess that he did something, after all, for the political 
freedom of his people and province.” 

“With all his faults he was an 
His party has no leader like him in 
point of tact, ability, courage or sympathy. 


The Chronicle, Quebec, says 
unquestionably great man. 
He had no small 
revenges to visit on his foes, though of bitter enemies he had 
more than his legitimate share. 
ince 


He left office, leaving the Prov- 
poorer in money than when he assumed command of the 
ship. But his administration was a brilliant though expensive 
one, and in the hour of death much may be forgiven. The leader 
is dead now, the patriot’s heart throbs no longer, the eloquent 
voice that moved men to action is stilled forever, and one may 
say gently, ‘Let him rest in peace. 
doeth all things well.’” 

The Empire, “That 


qualities which endeared him to his friends; that he had a genial 
| : 2 


His soul is with his God, who 


Toronto, says he possessed personal 
nature which served to smooth over many a rough place in the 
thorny path of politics; that he was gifted with talents that 
might, with better use, have approached near to genius, 


even 
opponents are not foundeagerto deny. Hehadimmense energy, 
a capacity for leadership, and a captivating eloquence, and with 
these undoubted gifts it is hard to realize that the want of the 
less dazzling but more permanent qualities of worth and stability 


was so complete as to counterbalance and overbear the others.” 


ANTI-VICE CRUSADE IN LONDON. 


iS iuere great events in international politics have been, for a 

considerable space of time, partially eclipsed in London 
by a local sensation which promises to develop into an important 
The 


and correspondence on the subject. 


political issue. London Press teems with lively comment 
Some time since an active 
movement was started by a number of reformers against “living 


pictures,” music-hall “promenades,” and the sale of liquor in 


places of amusement. The Empire, one of the most prosperous 
variety theaters, was particularly offensive to the reformers on 
account of the promenade behind 


the dress circles, which, as 


was well known, afforded opportunity for loose women to ply 
their calling. The Licensing Committee of the County Council 
was persuaded to make the closing of the promenade a condition 
of getting a renewal of the theater’s license. ‘The managers of 
the Empire protested against this restriction, but without effect. 
The Committee persisted in its refusal, and its decision has been 
ratified by the entire County Council. 


The Empire is now 


closed. ‘The Press and the public are divided on the question of 
the wisdom and propriety of the action of the Council, as will 


appear from the comments which we select for reproduction. 


Grandmotherly Government Unpopular.—“ The prurient fanat- 
ics of the London County Council have triumphed, and a license 
has been refused to the Empire Theater, except on condition that 
the promenade be closed and no drinks sold in the auditorium. 
The music halls are, I hear, waiting, all considering that a stand 
must be made unless they are all to be closed or all placed under 
petticoat ordinances. The effect on the next County Council 
election promises to be considerable. The workingmen of Lon- 
don don’t like their amusements interfered with, and don’t like 
being told they cannot take care of themselves. Grandmotherly 
government, whether parliamentary or municipal, is unpopular 
in this country. Unpopular also is the obvious unfairness of the 
Council in singling out one hall, condemning it on the volun- 
teered testimony of amateur purists, and leaving two others in 
full blast."—G. IV. Smalley, in London Letter to The Tribune, 
New York. 


The Public is with the Council.—‘I think that public opinion 
as a whole is largely on the side of the County Council’s action, 
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but the entire subject is one of extreme difficulty. No other 
country tries to deal with it as England does. In no other coun- 
try is it flaunted in everybody's faces in the coarsest and most 
elementary forms as itis here in London. Almost every adult 
male American who visits Europe takes back as the most astound- 
ing and terrible memory of his journey the spectacle of Piccadilly 
Circus and of the Haymarket at midnight. Nowhere else in 
Christendom, or out of it, is there such a sight—all sides admit 
it—or scandal, but nobody has a plan of reformation which prom- 
ises any good. There exists a solid majority weight of English 
opinion against allowing anything at all resembling the Conti- 
nental house system or the American ‘/azssez-fazre’ modification 
of it. There exists an almost equally substantial majority against 
permitting a public rendezvous for this class of women, such as 
the old Argyll and the new Empire. With both these avenues 
closed, there remains nothing but the streets, and yet this alter- 
native, viewed on its merits, seems the most objectionable of the 
three. 

“It is, as I said, a most perplexing problem, and we are ap- 
parently no nearer a satisfactory solution of it to-day than we 
were yesterday. As for the Empire Music Hall itself, however, 
there is avery minimum of room for sympathy. It has a seating 
capacity of 1,300 and nightly admitted 1,800, which gives a cur- 
rent of 200 or 300 for its promenade all during the evening. 
There are probably more young men with money to squander in 
London than in any other great city, if one counts natives alone. 
It becomes a certainty when one adds the gilded young American 
asses whose long-eared procession is continually pressing along 
through London. The Empire Music Hall has, with very little 
disguise, catered for the wanton appetites of this class and paid 
70 per cent. dividends by providing for it the most sumptuous 
free-and-easy after-dinner resort to be found in Europe. It has 
also provided extremely beautiful ballets and a general perform- 
ance above the average, but this became in the public mind 
merely incidental to the promenade feature, and working London 
will willingly forego it for the sake of putting an embargo on 
this public exhibition of ‘/a jeunesse doree gui s’amuse.’"— 
Harold Frederic, in London Letter to The Times, New York. 


The Real Question and the Two Lines of Argument.—“ 7/e 
Telegraph fills column after column [in correspondence depart- 
ment] day after day with denunciations of the ‘prudes’ and the 
County Council; but the sound and fury signify nothing, because 
they are not directed to any definite end. So far as we can make 
out, there are two main lines on which the discussion proceeds. 
On the one hand, it is maintained that the level both of public 
decency and of public taste, as shown by the quality of the en- 
tertainment in places like the Empire, is already decidedly higher 
than it used to be. This leveling-up is, with more or less sin- 
cerity, applauded by all the disputants who allege it. If it be 
truly alleged, the fact, as we pointed out the other day, is a dis- 
tinct point in favor of the agitation of the ‘prudes’ and the policy 
of the County Council. When public opinion was less sensitive, 
and licensing authorities were less severe, things, we are told, 
were very much more disorderly. Now when there are ‘prudes’ 
always on the ‘prowl,’ and when there is a representative public 
body which has deliberately charged itself with the duty of rais- 
ing the level of places of public resort, things are very much 
more orderly. But the curious thing is that some of those who 
are of this opinion, and who say that it is a reform for the better, 
are nevertheless loudest in their denunciations of the reformers. 
To discover any sense in such an attitude, it is necessary to turn 
to the other line on which the agitation seems to be proceeding. 

“*Granted that things have been made more decent and orderly 
of late years, and that this is an improvement’—so the argu- 
ment seems to run; ‘but that does not prove the desirability of 
improving things any more, for if you improve the Empire too 
much you may improve the fallen women off the face of it alto- 
gether, and thereby you will only drive them back upon the 
streets, or away into less public and more disreputable haunts.’ 
If this be a correct interpretation of the argument of the anti- 
prudes, there is really no difference of principle whatever between 
them and the ‘purity’ section of the County Council. Nobody, 
we imagine, goes so far as to say that a license should be with- 
drawn from any place where women of bad character are known 
to go. On the other hand, nobody says that no attempt should 
be made whatever by the licensing authority to maintain a stand- 
ard of public decency and order in such resorts. The only ques- 
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tion in dispute is one of degree. The problem, in fact, is to fix a 
line, high enough to secure some sort of decency and order, but 
not too high to shut the places up altogether.”"— 7he Westminster 
Gazette, London. 


Arbitrary Police Interference No Remedy.—‘Is the County 
Council, or is it not, to refuse to renew a license simply because 
the place referred to is practically used as a place of assignation 
by immoral men and women? In one sense they are entitled to 
use the argument that they will not have a place licensed under 
their authority used, even indirectly, for such a purpose. But, 
on the other hand, would they be wise in so doing? Toa certain 
extent that depends on the flagrancy of the case. A ‘market of 
vice’ is a horrible thing; and if a proprietor chooses to allow his 
place to become such, and to reap his profits practically from its 
being used as such, he must run the risk of the County Council 
making an example of him, and in doing so receiving the full 
approval of its constituents. But generally speaking we do not 
believe that a drastic crusade of this kind can do more than harry 
the unfortunate women and drive them into other quarters, where 
they would probably have to pay a heavier blackmail, or drive 
them on the street, where there arises the cry for arbitrary police 
interference, and we are perfectly clear that there can be nothing 
in connection with this whole matter more full of injurious re- 
sults than arbitrary police interference.”—7%e Star, London. 


Compulsory Training in Virtue.—“ The decision means that 
for men or women to walk about at any public resort is henceforth 
to be regarded as an offense against public decency, and that 
places where they do so promenade will, one by one, be closed. 
By the time that the free Briton finds that the municipal author- 
ity glues him to his seat all through an evening’s entertainment 
he will begin to be conscious of a feeling the reverse of charitable 
toward those who have so kindly provided for his training in vir- 
tue.”— 7he Standard, London. 


Futile and Mischievous.—“ The County Council have done 
foolishly. They cannot put an end to vice, as they and their 
female advisers seem to fancy they can. They can force it to 
change its quarters and to show itself in some new place. The 
result will be futile and absolutely mischievous.”—7he 7zmes, 
London. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“ THE Imp Perverse this world controls, 
And nothing works the proper way: 
Some men you can’t drive to the polls, 
And others want to vote all day.” 
The Star, Washington. 
‘*CHICAGO has registered about 37,000 more voters than New York. Out 
in this Western country voters register oftener than they do down East.” 
The Times, Chicago. 
‘*PARKHURST-ON-THE-HUDSON is suggested as an appropriate name for 
the cemetery of New York police officialdom.’’—7he 7imes, Washington. 
“IT is said the Chinese are now losing heart. They certainly have lost 
about everything else.’’"—7he American, Baltimore. 
“WHEN the New York women get through with him the Tammany tiger 
will be in condition to be stuffed and mounted for purposes of parlor decora- 
tion.” — Zhe Record, Chicago 


“*THIS talk about election interfering with business is all folly,’ said the 
saloon man as he set the bottle of embalming fluid on the mahogany.’’— 7he 
Journal, Minneafpolts. 

** ACCORDING to the Lexow investigation the New York policemen seem 
to have been constantly on the beat.’’— 7he Dispatch, St. Louis 

‘““* WE don’t,’ shouted the impassioned orator. ‘we don’t want nothing 
else but the English language spoke in this country, and don’t you forget 
it!'’’—The Journal, Indianapolis.. 

‘““ TAMMANY wishes his name was Go-off."’"—7he 7raveller, Boston 

*** SHOULDER to shoulder with our patriotic Presicent.’—D. B. H. Cold 
shoulder tocold shoulder, more likely.""— 7he North American, Philadelphia. 

“ONE thing is certain: Emperor William of Germany will never write 
songs without words."’—7he World, New York. 

“THE peaceful occupation of washing shirts seems to be better fitted to 
the Chinese character than standing in front of agun.’’— 7he Globe, Atchison. 

‘““ THE Populists continue to howl that they want more money and want it 
bad. The rest of us still want it good.”’— 7he 7ribune, Detroit. 

‘“ JUDGING from the activity in organizing new trust companies, confi- 
dence seems to have been fully restored.”’—7he Herald, Baltimore. 


“ THE Lexow investigation has affected the real-estate market in New 
York, owing to the large number of fine residences offered for sale by 


policemen.”’— Zhe Star, Kansas City. 
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A NEW SECTIONAL CONFLICT. 


HE old and long controversy between the North and the 
South, if not entirely closed, is certainly regarded as a 
matter of the past that should not be allowed to decide the issues 
of the present day. But is the country destined to suffer from a 
new sectionalism,—from 


West? 


a conflict between the East and the 
The Eastern people are accused of knowing little and 
caring less about the state of feeling and opinion in the West, 
where the dissatisfaction with ‘‘ Eastern policies” is alleged to be 
so intense and widespread as to threaten a bitter struggle for 
supremacy in National legislation. The views on this important 
The New 
We quote 


question of such a prominent Southern journal as 
Orleans Picayune cannot fail to prove of interest. 
from it as follows 


“When a country which covers twenty degrees of the Earth’s 
latitude and fifty degrees of its longitude is under a representative 
republican form of government, it will be found extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain it as a united community with all its people liv- 
ing in harmony. 

“The trouble is inseparable from the physical conditions of 
such a country. The explanation of the unstable political rela- 
tions of the people is that the interests of sections are far from 
identical, but are often conflicting and hostile. This was seen in 
the old controversy between the North and the South. In the 
Eastern States the land was rocky, and the soil was poor and un- 
fitted for agriculture. The people were necessarily driven to seek 
employment other than the tilling of the soil, and so they devoted 
themselves to manufacturing and to seafaring pursuits. In the 
South the lands were fertile and the climate was mild and genial, 
and all the conditions were favorable to agriculture. As a conse- 
quence, the natural industrial and commercial interests of the 
two sections were in conflict. The North wanted to keep out 
foreign manufactures and force the consumption_of its own pro- 
ducts. The South, on the contrary, wanted all foreign manufac- 
tures admitted free, with the ability to secure foreign markets 
for its ever-increasing cotton crops. 

“The matter of negro slavery largely complicated the issues 
with sentimental questions; but if there had been no slavery, 
there would have still been the conflict between the two original 
sections which were composed of the States along the Atlantic 
coast. But slavery has ceased to be a factor in Federal politics, 
and all the leading issues are now matters of sectional differences. 

“This is a country ruled by the will of a majority, and there is 
nothing so heartless and merciless as a majority. No regard is 
paid to the rights and interests of the minority. The Southern 
people realized that when they were overslaughed in Congress 
in 1860-61, and when they were struggling in the blood and 
smoke of the Civil War. The sugar-planters of Louisiana are 
now realizing what it is to be ground under the heel of a major- 
ity, and the Western silverites are roaring and groaning in im- 
potent rage at the relentless oppression of numerical force. 

“Necessarily, in a vast country like the United States, there 
must be many varied agricultural and industrial interests, and 
these are often in conflict. New England and the Northwestern 
States are almost in the Arctic regions. The Southern 
commonwealths runs down almost into the tropics. ‘There are 
States bordering the Atlantic Ocean, and other States, far to the 
westward, washed by the waves of the Pacific. Between these is 
a vast region more fertile than the historic valley of the Nile and 
nearly as big as the whole of Europe. 


tier of 


There are vast districts 
which produce gold and silver; there are others underlaid with 
coal and iron. The world’s granary is in the northern end of 
the great valley; the world’s cotton 
southern end. 


supply is grown in the 


“A wise statesmanship would recognize all these vast and 
varied interests, and endeavor to frame laws that would enure to 
the benefit of all. But in the absence of that statesmanship, the 
people’s representatives get together, and the sectional interests 
which may happen to secure the favor of a majority of the repre- 
sentatives are given all the benefits that a partial, one-sided, un- 
just and uncompromising policy can confer, and ali the other 
great interests are crushed under the tramp of the victors. ‘Woe 
to the vanquished,’ is the cry, and a hostile persecution is the 
policy of a legislative majority. 


“Oppression always leads to rebellion. Persecution finds its 
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natural supplement in revenge. The Eastern States of the Union 
possess nearly all the wealth, but they no longer contain the 
bulk of the population. ‘The money power has long ruled this 
country and dictated its financial policy; but it is losing its 
power, because it is losing its ability to control a numerical ma- 
jority of the people. 
issue. 


The West was overpowered on the silver 
The gold of the East, thrown into the scales, far over- 
balanced the silver of the West. 
It is only stunned for a moment. 


3ut the West is not beaten. 
The West demands free coin- 
age of silver, and whether that will be injurious or not to the 
finances of the country, the West is going to have its way. The 
West has declared against the further issue of United States 
bonds, except in the event of war, and, whether that resolve will 
be good or bad for the country, the West is going to have its way. 

“The Tariff Bill has been thrown to the infuriated and indig- 
nant people of the West, but they are not appeased. ‘They be- 
lieve that depreciated silver is the cause of 50-cent wheat and 
6-cent cotton. It makes notthe slightest difference what may be 
the actual reasons for the decline in those staples, there are 
millions of people in all the rural districts who believe that if, by 
some edict of legislation, an ounce of silver would have a declared 
value of 129 cents, wheat would go up to a dollar a bushel and 
cotton to 10 and 12 cents a pound. People believe this more in 
their hearts than in their minds, or rather, in that matter, they 
are carried away more by feeling than by sense and reason. 

“The people of the agricultural regions make up a majority of 
the people of the United States. They are doing all in their 
power to get themselves represented by a majority in Congress. 
They tried the Grange movement; they tried the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance; they tried Populism. In all these they have failed; but, 
almost without knowing it, they have driven the politicians to 
adopt their doctrines. The men who go to Congress may call 
themselves Democrats or Republicans as much as they will, but 
they are representing the farmers all the same, and they are in 
Congress to do the farmers’ will. 

“And thus is growing up the vast power of the West in the 
councils of the Nation. The agricultural classes of the South 
will, to a large extent, be driven by the course of events to the 
West against the East, and the West will win. 


The policy of the 
farmers is far from wise. 


They want, above all things, a resto- 
ration of prosperity, and, if they do not know how to get it, they 
are at least going to try some experiments. They have been 
dosed with Protection, with manufacturing monopolies, with a 
gold standard of money, and much other Eastern medicine, more 
or less bitter to swallow; but, before long, they are going to turn 
the tables, and the East will have its interior organs drenched 
with the drastic nostrums of the West. The Lord only knows 
what the Western men in Congress will do when they shall get 
the control, but it may be relied on that the physicking which the 
country will get in its finances will be severe. The Civil War 
shows what a conflict of sections. can lead to. It need not be ex- 
pected that Western men will hold their hands when they get 
them on the reins of power. ‘They are going to drive. 


It may 
be sooner or later than is supposed ; 


all the indications show that 
it will not be long before the West is on the box of the National 
stage-coach.” 


LABOR’S CLAIMS NOT ANTI-SOCIAL. 


ISTORIAN VON HOLST’S indictment of organized labor * 

on the charge of making war on the vital principle of society 
The Journal of Political 
Economy issued by the University of Chicago, is challenged and 
assailed by a writer in 7ke American Journal of Pelitics, No- 
vember, New York. 


and civilization, which appeared in 


This writer, Mr. Victor Yarros, discusses 
strikes and boycotts, and endeavors to show that so long as 
workmen refrain from actual violence, they cannot rightfully be 
interfered with. He starts out with a definition of society which 
differs from that given by Professor von Holst, as follows: 


“In order to establish beyond question that organized labor is 
waging war upon the vital principle of society and civilization, 
Professor von Holst, properly enough, gives us his definition of 
society as he conceives it. The highest type of commonwealth, 
he says, ‘is a government of law, in the sense (1) that no author- 
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ity is possessed by the rulers except as organs of the law; (2) 
that all the members of the commonwealth are equally and abso- 
lutely subject to the law.’ 

“To many, such a government of law by no means represents 
the highest type of commonwealth. Everything depends on what 
‘the law,’ of which the rulers are the organs, is—how closely it 
corresponds to the ‘ethical law,’ which science formulates. There 
is an equality of slavery as well as an equality of liberty. Will 
not the professor accept this substitute to his formula: ‘The 
highest type of commonwealth is a society in which every man 
has the highest liberty compatible with equality of liberty, in 
which each is free to do as he wills so long as he does not inter- 
fere with the equal right of his fellows’? The highest society is 
one where justice is observed, where nothing is interdicted and 
punished except actual invasion or aggression.” 


Referring to Professor von Holst’s contention that a “radical 
revolution” is involved in “labor’s” claim that ‘‘capital” is neces- 
sarily wrong in all controversies arising between the two factors, 
Mr. Yarros writes : 


“*Labor’ and ‘capital’ are abstractions, and abstractions do 
not fight. The struggle is between workmen and employers, and 
no ‘radical revolution’ is involved in the contention that the em- 
ployers are always wrong in their differences with employees. 
The contention may be absurd, but it is not revolutionary. The 
workmen do rot fight capital, but the present system of the dis- 
tribution of the products of labor, of which they believe the em- 
ployer unjustly obtains the lion’s share. Such a belief is clearly 
not destructive of society, since society and the existing indus- 
trial system are by no means synonymous. The belief may be 
scientifically overthrown—or it may not; but there is nothing 
essentially anti-social in it.” 

Coming to the question of sympathetic strikes and boycotts, 
which Professor von Holst denounced as subversive of all order 
and justice, Mr. Yarros says: 


“Starting from the principle «f justice, of equal freedom, all 
strikes and all boycotts, whether selfish or altruistic, are legiti- 
mate, provided no violence is used to coerce non-strikers. <A 
striker is one who refuses to work for another. A boycotter is 
one who refuses to bestow his patronage, custom, or favor upon 
another. No man can set up a valid claim to a monopoly of my 
labor or my patronage, and no man can demand that I should 
give him ‘reasons’ for declining to deal with him. ‘This, instead 
of being anti-social, is the first condition of social existence. The 
A. R. U. had a perfect right, legally and ethically, to say to the 
railroads: ‘We wish to aid our fellow-workmen in their struggle 
with the Pullman Company; we ask you not to haul Pullman 
cars; if you insist on hauling them, we must decline to continue 
in your employ.’ Of course they had no right to prevent other 
workmen from taking their places, but the use of violence is 
merely an accident in strikes, and does not affect the principle of 
the strike or boycott itself. The A. R. U. had the right to ap- 
peal to organized labor throughout the United States and per- 
suade it to join the sympathetic strike, since, if it is not criminal 
to strike or boycott, it is not criminal to urge others to strike or 
boycott. The English law now clearly recognizes this, and pro- 
vides that anything which is not criminal if done by one man 
shall not be deemed criminal when done by acombination of men, 
by a ‘conspiracy.’ This is perfectly consistent, not only with 
justice as I have defined it, but with the rules laid down by Pro- 
fessor von Holst himself. 

“But what the Professor chiefly relies on to support his charges 
against organized labor is their threat and boast that they can 
paralyze all industry and commerce by a universal strike and 
boycott. He exclaims: 

“*Gracious God! Society is to be henceforth at the mercy of 
every employer daring to exercise his legal right of refusing ar- 
bitration, for ‘labor’ will then, if it see fit, exercise its legal right 
in conformity with its moral duty, and completely paralyze soci- 
ety, even unto starvation, and, what is even worse, unto all the 
mental and moral horrors attendant upon complete paralyzation. 
If this be not waging war upon society, what then is?’ 

“Whoever violates justice [continues Mr. Yarros], whoever 
commits an aggression, is guilty of waging war upon society. 
But those who assert and vindicate their rightful freedom, who 
insist on being allowed to do what justice sanctions, are not ene- 
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mies of society. ‘To paralyze industry’ sounds ominously, but 
it is absolutely true that men have a perfect right to paralyze 
society and industry 7 they can do tt without invasion or aggres- 
sion. It all depends on the ow, on the methods employed. A 
universal strike and boycott of employers by workmen would 
paralyze industry and society, but it would not becriminal. Men 
who remain purely passive, who do not force anybody by the 
use or threats of violence to ebey their wishes, are not invaders. 
Labor has the right to get the best terms possible, and to secure 
them by any means not in themselves invasive. Before we can 
pronounce a man an enemy of society for threatening to paralyze 
all industry and commerce, we must inquire how he proposes to 
doit, If he contemplates violence, he is a would-be aggressor ; 
if he merely intends to refrain from giving his own services, and 
induce his friends by persuasion to aid him by withholding their 


services, he is neither immoral nor criminal 


NOTES. 


MR. MORTON’S COACHMAN RELEASED.—Secretary Carlisle, after an ex- 
amination of the evidence taken by a special board of inquiry, rendered 
his decision in the case of Mr. Morton’s coachman. He found that he came 
within the proviso exempting domestic or personal servants, and ordered 
his immediate release. The Secretary stated that the decisions of Secretary 
Windom and Assistant Secretary Spalding, holding that domestic servants 
cannot be lawfully admitted into the country unless they actually come 
with their employers, are not approved by the present Administration and 
will not be followed. 


GERMANY’S BOYCOTT OF AMERICAN CATTLE.—The prohibition of Ameri 
can cattle and dressed meat, first decreed by the Hamburg Senate, has 
been extended to all German ports. The reason officially given for this 
action is that the disease called Texas fever had been introduced in Ger- 
many by certain cargoes from this country, but the Press and certain offi 
cials express the opinion that the action is really taken in retaliation for the 
practical exclusion of German beet sugar from this country under the ad 
valorem system of the new Tariff. German officials are reported to have 
stated that the prohibition isthe result of independent action on the part 
of the several German States, and that the Imperial Government is in n« 
wise responsible for it. 


THE TILLMAN DISPENSARY LAW VS. THE INTERNAL REVENUE LAW 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue submitted to Attorney-General Ol- 
ney the following question for decision: “If the officers of the State of 
South Carolina undertake to enter a United States bonded warehouse in 
South Carolina, and to seize distilled liquors therein under the Dispensary 
Law of December, »3, Simultaneously tendering to the Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue any tax lawfully due on such liquors, is such action to be 


acquiesced in as not in conflict with any laws or rights of the United States? 
Mr. Olney has decided that the Dispensary Law must be regarded as inoper- 
ative as against distilled liquors under the control of the Collector of Inter 
nal Revenue, the revised statute distinctly providing that “all property 
taken or detained by any officer or other person under authority of any 





revenue law of the United States shall be irreplevinable, and shall be 
deemed to be in the custody of the law and subject only to the orders and 


decrees of the courts of the United States having jurisdiction thereof."’ 
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KEATS AS SEEN THROUGH HIS LETTERS. 
a popular tradition that the 


i Rainey is 
which Keats suffered 


Hence, the 


venomous criticism 


and his‘early death stand in the rela 


tion of cause and effect legendary Keats is presented 


asa being too delicately sensitive to buffet with this rude world 


of ours. But all this appears to be only tradit 


tion of fact. Keats died of consumption, and his letters show 


that he was a young man of honest, healthy, mundane tastes A 


sketch of the poet based upon his correspondence, contributed by 


I 
Leon H. The Mi nthi 


Atlanti 
understanding of the man Keats in his workaday moods Mr. 


Vincent to y, will help us 


Vincent writes as follows 


“Most 
by his poetry, have not the remotest conception of him as he 
Hence 


splen 


readers of Keats, knowing him as he 
shows himself in his letters. 
they are unprepared for this 
did exhibition of virile intellectual 
health Not that they think of him 
as morbid,—his poetry surely could 
this but 
rather that the popular conception 


not make impression, 


of him is, after all these years, a 
levendary Keats, the poet who was 
killed by the Keats of 
Shelley's preface to the ‘Adonais,’ 
the 
large in the world’s book of Pity 
Death. 
are confronted with a fai 


reviewers, 


Keats whose story is written 


and of When the readers 


of the real man, it makes them rub 


their eves Nay, more, it embar- 
To 


having 


rasses them find themselves 


guilty of who 


stood in small need of 


pitied one 
pitv 1s mor- 
tifving. In plain terms, they have 
have 


systematically bestowed (or 
attempted to bestow) alms on a man 
whose income at its least was bigyer 
than any his patrons could boast. 
Small wonder that now and then you 
find a reader, with a large capacity 
for the sentimental, who looks back 
with terror to his first dip into the 
letters 

“Keats had an infinite hunger and 
thirst 


cal life 


tor good poetry. His poeti- 


both in the receptive and 
productive phases of it, was intense 


Poetry was meat and drink tohim. He could even urge his friend 


Reynolds to talk about it to him, much as one might beg a trusted 


friend to talk about one’s lady-love, and with the confidence that 


only the fitting thing would be spoken. ‘Whenever you write, 


tl 
say a word or two on some passage in Shakespeare which may 


have come rather new to you’—a sentence which shows his faith 


many-sidedness of the 





great poetry. Shakespeare was 
forever ‘coming new’ to Az, and he was ‘hau 
He loved to fill the 


splendors of the best poets until the cup overtlowed 


nted’ by partic 


cup of his imagination with the 


a7 


cannot exist without poetry,—without eternal poetry; half the 


day will not do,—the whole of it; I began with a little, but habit 


has made me a leviathan He tells Leigh Hunt, in a letter writ- 


that he thoug 


+ 
y 


ht so much about poetry, and ‘so 


Whether 


over the 


ten from Margate 
long ther,’ that he could not get to sleep at night. 


hi 


toge 


this meant in working oit 


eg 
thou: 


how deeply the roots of his life were imbedded in poetica 


ideas of s own, or living 
hts of other poets, is of little importance ; the remark shows 


] 





“Keats, if one may judge from a letter written to John Taylor 


in February, 1818, had little expectation that his ‘Endymion’ was 


to be met with universal plaudits. He doubtless looked 


‘treatment. He probably had no thought of being sneer- 


ations to re- 


fact, he 


setting recommen 


turn to his ‘plasters, pills, and boxes.’ In 


ointment 
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ooked upon the e asentirely p jematica He eC ¢ will 
ing to take it fo inted that in * Endymion’ h , ut moved 
nto the o-Cart from th leadit strings l E1 ymion” 
erves me for a pioneer, perhaps I ought to be content, for, thank 
God, I can read t perhap erstand Shake veare to his 
depths; and I have, I am ré iny frie who if I fail will 
itt uute any change in my fe to humbiene ithe tha ) ( 
-to a ¢ ( iw under the wings of great poets fra r than to 
itt ness that | am not appre ated.’ And for ey ence of any 
especial bitterness because of the ishing he received one will 
earch the lette: un Keats was manly and go humored 
most of his morbidity being referred directly to his ill health. 


the hands of the reviewers was no more 


ent than the one administered to Tennyson by Professor 
Wilson. Critics, good and bad, can do much harn They may 
errorize a timid spirit But a greater terror than the fear of the 
eviewers hung over the head of John Keats. He stood in awe 
of his own artistic and poetic sens He could say with truth 


that his own domestic criticism had given him pain wi 


parison beyond what Plackwood or the Ouarterly ec 


If he 


had had an 





cy, if he had felt that his life w 


poisoned, he could hardly have 


borne some allusion to it in his let- 
ters to his brother, George Keat 

But he is almost imperturbable 
He talks of the episode freely, says 


that he has bcen 


his ‘ Pot of 


urged to publish 
Basil’ as a reply 
reviewers, has no idea that he can 
be made ridiculous 
the fi 
and then, 


that is 





with a serene convi 
think I 
shall be among the English Poets 
after my death!’ 

“Such 


irresistible, adds, ‘I 


egoism of genius is mag- 
nificent, the more so as it appears 
because it runs 


in Keats, parallel 


with deep humility in the presence 
of the masters of the art 


““Most of his friendships were with 


men, and this is to his credit 
But interesting as a chapter on 


Keats’ friendships with men would 


be, we are bound to confess that in 


dramatic intensity, it would grow 


pale when laid beside that fiery love- 


passage of his life, his acquaintance 


with Fanny Brawn 


nine letters given in the 


ume of Baxton Forman’s edition of 


Keats’ works tell the ste ry of this 
affair of a poet’s heart. These are the letters which Mr. William 
Watson says he has never read, and at which no consideration 
shall ever induce him to look But Mr. Watson reflects upon 
people who have been human enough to read them when he com- 


pares such a proceeding on his own part (were he able to be 
guilty of it) to the indelicacy of ‘listening at a keyhole, or 


over awall. This is not a just illustration. The man whot 


ipon himself the responsibility of being the first to open such in 





and adds thereto the ely greater responsib 


ty of publishing them in so attractive a form that he who runs 
will stop running in order to read—such an editor will need to 
satisfy Mr. Watson that in so doing he was not tening at a ke 
hole or spying over a wall For the general public, the wall is 
down, and the door c: eyhole thrown open 


“op ‘ +} , "1 ~} 
But why one who 


that of pity for a poor fellow 





wretched because 


1] ran } a ve ; ; 
| grant that Keats was not dis- 
oo va 17 > 7 ; rar ] } h } 1; 7 } lila ‘ 

graced, since it is very clear that he did not yield readily to what 


sat passion He had a« omplacent boy 


I 


e with respect to all those who are 





weak 


ish superiority of at 
‘strikes me so forci- 


A man 


enough to love women. he says, 





bly with a of the as love in love I do 


sense 


’” 


think cuts the sorriest figure in the world. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN. 


UITE recently there was opened at Macon in France a 
school for the higher education of young girls. The occa- 
sion was considered of so much importance that M. Spuller, the 
Minister of the Interior, presided at the opening and delivered a 
discourse, which appears in the Revue /nternationale del’ En- 
sezgnement, Paris. The opinions he expresses in regard to the 
education which should be given to young girls may be consid- 
ered those of the French Government, and are, therefore, worthy 
of consideration by all who are interested in female education. 
M. Spuller said: 


“Tt is only since the establishment of the Third Republic that 
there have been in France institutions for the higher education of 
young girls. Not that there have been lacking at any time well- 
instructed women. French literature counts among its master- 
pieces works written by women. 

“Those who are best fitted to appreciate intellectual productions 
do not hesitate to put the letters of Madame de Sevigné in the 
same rank as the writings of the greatest French authors. ‘There 
have been, however, until lately no institutions where a higher 
education could be given to the daughters of the households be- 
longing to those social classes which, by dint of labor and perse- 
verance, rose, little by little, from the humblest conditions to the 
highest, and which constitute, so to speak, democracy in its 
activity and its progress. 

“This defect in the French system of education has not been 
by any means universally perceived. Even while this school at 
Macon was rising from its foundations, reproaches were addressed 
to the Government. It was said: ‘Do you want to alter nature? 
Are not men and women two beings essentialiy different? How, 
then, can they receive the same education? Do you not under- 
stand that they ought to be educated quite differently and accord- 
ing to methods altogether diverse?? The Government has an- 
swered these reproaches by finishing the building and opening it 
as a place of instruction. In the founding of such an institution 
at Macon, women may be pardoned for thinking that they are 
having a sweet revenge. For it was precisely at Macon, as eccle- 
siastical history relates, that a Council once met to deliberate on 
the question whether women have souls. 

“Why then multiply buildings at needless cost, say those who 
are still unable to appreciate a higher education for young girls? 
Why not educate youth of both sexes, at the same institution, in 
the same classes, as is done on the other side of the Atlantic? 
Divers good reasons might be given for this separation of the 
sexes, but one, in our view all-controlling, will suffice. It is 
that we do not think that schools for the higher education of 
young girls should be exactly like those intended for boys. We 
do not think that there is but one way to instruct every one, 
women as wellas men. We believe that the same sciences, be 
they as dry as arithmetic or algebra, be they as pleasant as nat- 
ural history; that history, literature, good letters, those precious 
educators, those sweet consolers, of women as well as men—that 
all these can and ought to be taught differently to men and 
women. ‘There is a feminine education and there is a masculine 
education. Each science can and ought to be taught to girls by 
education from the special point of view of girls, and the same 
science can and ought to be taught to boys from the special point 
of view of boys. We go further. We say that the same ques- 
tions of history, the same analyses of literature, can and ought to 
be treated from different points of view according as they are 
addressed to boys or girls. 

“In France we have a horror of learned women, of bluestock- 
ings. We should be quite unfaithful to the national traditions, 
we should heap contempt on perhaps the most eminent genius 
of the French race, one should renounce Moliére, if we dreamed 
of making French women so many ‘ Femmes Savantes.’ Moliere 
has spoken of these in terms which, fortunately, are of a nature 
to discourage forever and cover with ridicule those who would 
like to try such a thing. 

“Ts that, however, any reason why we should let French girls 
grow up in ignorance, why we should not try to form their judg- 
ment, their taste, their reason? To take a single example in 
literature, why should not the girls of France learn the reasons 
which make an intellectual production really beautiful, by which 
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qualities such a work is distinguished, why it deserves to be read 
reread, and reflected on, how it ought to be read and criticized ? 
“What we desire is that with thit instinct which belongs to 
women alone, with that sort of divination which appertains solely 
to their sex, with that taste, at once pure and delicate, which 
seems to be the principal attribute of their intelligence, in the 
evening, when the day is done and the hour of repose has come 
in the family talk, when such or such an idea comes up for dis 
cussion, when the name of such or 
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such a writer, more or less 
renowned, is mentioned, the wife, the mother of the family. the 
young girl, hope and charm of the household, may say, with sim 
plicity and discretion but with that charming and fine authority 
which manifests sureness of knowledge and elevation of mind 
why and how the book which is spoken of, the article which has 
just been read, ought to be appreciated, and all that without 
pedantry and without affectation. 

“We do not ask that French girls charge their memory with 
useless names. We do not require that they be strong in the 
nomenclature of facts, in the genealogy of kings, in the succes 
sions of events, in the dates of battles. We would easily forgive 
some confusion in various epochs just as we would pardon faults 


of orthography. What we ask, above all, is to cultivate and 
adorn the minds of our girls, to teach them how to exercise theit 
reason, to have just ideas, to express those ideas with clearness 
elegance, and especially moderation, which is the supreme qual- 
ity of the French nation and French 


genius. Let us teach 


French girls to shun exaggeration of all kinds, exaggeration of 


thought, exaggeration in expression, to keep in mind the precept 
of antique wisdom, : 


‘of alt a little and not too much of anything. 
This is the kind of women we seek to rear in and for France, and 
such can be reared only in institutions of higher education like 
the one just started at Macon, where young girls are instructed 
by methods specially adapted to them and quite apart from the 
other sex.”— 7vanslated for Tur Lirerary Dicesvt. 


A Tragedy by Sir Walter Scott.—‘‘Few people are aware,” 
writes Henry Labouchere, “that Sir Walter Scott once wrote a 
tragedy called ‘The House of Aspen.’ The substance of the 
story and part of the diction was borrowed from a dramatic 
romance called ‘The Holy Tribunal,’ which fills the sixth volume 
of the ‘Tales of Antiquity,’ by Bert Weber. The famous actor, 
John Kemble, at one time was very anxious to bring out the play 
at Drury Lane and promised to appear in it with the great Mrs. 
Siddons. But great objections appeared tothis proposal. ‘There 
was danger that the mainspring of the story—the binding en- 
gagements formed by the members of the Secret Tribunal—might 
not be sufficiently felt by an English audience, to whom the 
nature of that singularly mysterious institution was unknown 
trom early association. ‘There was also, according to Kemble’s 
experienced opinion, too much blood, too much of the dire catas- 
trophe of ‘Tom Thumb’ and ‘ Hamlet,’ 
acters die on the stage. 


where almost all the char- 
It was, besides, esteemed perilous to put 
the parade of the secret conclave at the mercy of the underlings 
in the cast and the scene-shifters, who, by a ridiculous motion, 
gesture, or accident, might turn seriousness and gravity into 
farce. Sir Walter Scott willingly acquiesced in this reasoning 
and never afterward made any attempt to gain the honors of 
dramatic authorship and the glory of the stage.” 


‘‘Love and Life” in the White House.—Considerable excite- 
ment in artistic circles has been caused by Col, John M. Wilson, 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, Washington, in refusing to 
allow the painting “Love and Life” to be hung in the White 
House. At the last session, Congress voted to accept the paint- 
ing, which was offered to the American people by the English 
artist Watts. The picture was exhibited at the World’s Fair. It 
represents Love as a nude young woman leaning against a nude 
young man, who personifies Life. The figures are life-size. 
There is nothing suggestive of evil in the painting, and it has 
been much admired. After Congress had accepted the painting, 
Secretary Gresham wrote to the painter that his gift to the Amer- 
ican people would be hung in the White House. ‘The picture is 
all ready to take its place of honor upon the White House walls, 
but Colonel Wilson says that he will not permit it to occupy a 
place there unless President Cleveland expressly orders it to be 
hung. In his capacity as Superintendent of Buildings, Colonel 
Wilson has authority on all such matters. 
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CHARLES LAURI AS **CHADI,” THE MONKEY. 


‘ ows monkey was an interesting object to children long be- 
fore Darwin’s day, and the tradition has passed current 
among many African peoples that he is a man and a brother who 


declines to speak for fear he should be set to work. The mon 
key’s talent for mimicry is very great, and has furnished the o 
casion for many marvelous stories, 


The 


impersonating 


some of which “sz mena é vero, 


' ben trovato.” tables are now turned upon the monkey 
lish 


In the Canterbury, London, he is impersonated 


Actors are him in the Eng music-halls and 


upon the stage. 


by Mr. Charles Lauri, who, as will be seen from our illustrations, 


forms a very effective contrast to the pretty little girl who acts 


with him. These illustrations, with the following notice, are 


taken from 7ke Sketch, London 


“Whether the constant portrayal of the ape in art and actuality 
Darwinism, there can 


His face 


pages ot every journal, 


be a practical admission of the validity of 


be no doubt that people like to see the merry monkey. 


beams out on us from the advertisement 


where he brings good tidings of a certain soap, and his latest 
a aS > ‘ 


appearance is in the music-halls. The stately stage of the 


hambra is transmogrified nightly into an island inhabited by the 


artful ape, while Mr 





Charles La 





i, the prince of animal mimics, 
has been personating a monkey at 
t 


to the acti 


the Canterbury, with marvel 
There may be a principle in 


ous fidelity ial creature 


all this monkey mimicry 
thing, even in the music-hall 


Woman’ 


spirit. 


nowadays, there is a principle in every 
‘The New 
old Hellenic 
fascination which the hideous 
Mr. 
a peculiarly hideous type 
The monkey was introduced in the course of a North American 
Indian play without words 


, Which, the young man in 
aH 


says, embodies all that was best in the 


It is probably the peculiar 
monkey which 


always more or less possesses, and the 


Lauri has been impersonating is of 
The argument of the play is simple. 
A settler in the Wild West has pitched his tent in the primeval 
There he lives with his two daughters, one a buxom 
maiden, and the other a little 


forest. 
girl about four. The family group 
is increased by the return of the settler’s son, a ‘middy,’ who 
brings with him Cadz, a monkey of almost human sense and in- 


telligence. One day the settler and his son go out in pursuit of 
some Sioux Indians, who are in the vicinity, and leave Chadz in 

















CHAKLES LAUKIL AND MISs AMY EWINS. 


charge of the hut. Soon the Sioux, who have evaded the pursuit 
of the settler and his son, arrive. CAadz defends the little for- 
tress with marvelous skill and activity, at one time showering 
missiles on the heads of the attacking party, at another deluding 
the savage with its reflection in a polished Dutch oven. But in 
the end, the hut is set on fire, and its door is beaten in. Chadz 
performs prodigies of valor, finally rescuing the little girl from 
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Then the settler and 


beaten off; 


the flames. his son return, and the Sioux 


are but before they fly one of them buries his hunt 
r monkey, who expires, 
tenderly 


ing knife deep in the bosom of the poor 


after draggin; up to the child, 
‘n hi 


lil 


and taking her 


y 


yutline, i 


the story of the pantomime, 

















CHARLES LAURI AS “CHADI,” CLIMBING A ROPE 

which was admirably staged at the Canterbury; but the main in- 
terest centers, of course, around the monkey. Mr. 
made a startlingly life-like study of the animal. His agility in 
scaling a taut rope, right to the roof of the stage, was wonderful 
in its way, and he has caught many of the most characteristic 
movements of the monkey with remarkable fidelity. There was 
a fine sense of contrast in the proximity of the hideous creature, 
and the pretty little girl (Miss Amy Ewins) over whom he keeps 
watch and ward 


Lauri has 


Paderewski’s Minuet.—‘ A curious story is told of Paderewski’s 
famous ‘Minuet,’ perhaps the most popular of all his composi- 
tions. Paderewski, while still a professor at the Conservatoire 
of Warsaw, was one night at the house of Swicztochowski, the 
Polish /7ttérateur. 


The poet declared that no living composer 
could 


g 
with Mozart in simplicity and beauty. 

Paderewski at the moment simply shrugged his shoulders, but on 

the following evening he returned to the 

down at the piano. 


ever compare 


same house and sat 
“May I play you a little thing of Mozart’s which perhaps you 
do not know?’ he said. 
“He played the minuet. 
exclaimed : 


Swicztochowski was enchanted, and 


‘“*Now you will acknowledge that a piece like that could never 
be written in our time!’ 

‘““ Well,’ said Paderewski, ‘that happens to be a minuet written 
by myself.’"—Demorest's Magazine. 
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AUTOGRAPHS OF GREAT WRITERS. 


T Pearson’s, the autograph-dealer in Pall Mall Place, Lon- 
don, there is on exhibition an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable collection of autograph letters and manuscripts. 7%e 
Pall Mall Budget, from which we take the illustration of the 
title-page of Tennyson’s “ Mungo the American,” has the follow- 
ing description of these autographs: 


“The most notable of them, and, indeed, the most notable 
manuscript that has been in the market for a long time, is the 
original script of Thackeray's ‘Philip,’ illustrated with three un- 
published drawings. Most of it is in Thackeray's own minute 
and beautifully legible handwriting, singularly free from correc 
tion or emendation. His folios as he wrote them for 7he Corn- 
Aill were cut up into ‘takes’ for the compositors, and the ‘takes’ 
bear in pencil the names of the compositors they were given out 
to. ‘The work of piecing together the cut folios has been most 
tenderly done, and each folio is inlaid in a leaf of the handsome 
volume into which they have been gathered. Thackeray’s copy- 


paper was generally 
MUN GO 


the office stationery 
of The Cornhill 

PHE ‘ 
Magazine.  Occa- 
AMERICA N. sionally he wrote on 
the back of letters. 
Mes One page is written 
on the back of a 
A ial A Mifped Jenngean communication 
from the secretary of 
sae the Reform Club, 


informing him of 
j Le he a surordn, & aftr 


the date of the ballot 


how L came b he foffeerr— for the election of 


Clrners afar The Gace Mr. George Augus- 
he wil ; f tus Sala, bheee 


on . nomination he had 

= gis seconded. Another 
page is the back of 
a letter he had him- 
self written to Sala, 
apparently on the 
RrakcS by hees, Orme, Ton groan Rw subject -* the elec- 
ue Zeeted ee? tion. Part of the 


manuscript is in the 
THE TITLE-PAGE OF TENNYSON’S UNPUBLISHED hand of Mrs. Ritchie, 
MS. OF ‘*MUNGO THE AMERICAN,” IN HIS OWN 


who, as is well 
HANDWRITING. 


known, acted very 
frequently as her father’s amanuensis. The first six chapters 
were missing. These Mrs. Ritchie has recopied so as to make 
the book complete. With the exception of this portion, the manu- 
script is the original printer’s copy. Another interesting manu- 
script is that of Goldsmith’s epilogue to ‘The Sister.’ 

“There are also in the collection a set of proof-sheets with 
Voltaire’s manuscript corrections, Harrison Ainsworth’s manu- 
script of ‘Jack Sheppard,’ as well as a large number of notes 
made by the author when collecting material for the story; 
Hazlitt’s manuscript of the ‘Liber Amoris,’ in which are 
to be found certain passages which are never likely to see 
printer’s ink; the original manuscript of ‘Verdant Green,’ 
with proofs of the original plates; a number of originals of the 
Keats love-letters, inlet in a copy of the published collection ; 
Trollope’s beautifully neat manuscript of ‘The Way We Live 
Now,’ and Wilkie Collins’ heavily scored and interlined manu- 
script of ‘No Name.’ Other copy that has been cut up into the 
small ‘takes’ necessary for hurried printing is Zola’s ‘Nana,’ 
which originally appeared as a newspaper feuilleton. There are 
also what are claimed to be the earliest of Tennyson's existing 
manuscripts, ‘Mungo the American,’ as yet unpublished; some 
fine bold copy of the younger Dumas’; some Erckmann- 
Chatrian; some Eugéne Sue—he folded his paper down the mid- 
dle and wrote on one-half only, wonderfully neatly, leaving the 
other for alterations; and some of Tom Moore's copy of ‘The 
Epicurean.’ Then there are manuscript letters by the hundred, 
including a complete set of the kings of France from Henri III. 
to Louis Seize. Of poor General Boulanger there is an interest- 
ing autograph written to the Duchess d’Uzés on one of his cards. 
‘Laissez-mot m’occuper,’ he says, ‘de mes enfants, ne mes 
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chasses.’ In an interesting letter to Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte 
Bronté says: 

“*T have not called on Lady R. S., and indeed don’t see why 
Ishould. Cuz dono? Calling on people who can’t possibly want 
you seems to me a grievous waste of exertion—besides- inn y 
estimation—partaking of the error of obtrusiveness. An often- 
recurring nervous headache has much annoyed and depressed me 
during my stay in town; it curtails this note. ’’ 

There is a characteristic letter by Burns and another by Byron 
for which we have no space, but we cannot pass by Dickens’ way 


of saying ‘declined with thanks.” Writing to a literary aspirant 


a little more than a month before his death, he says: 


“*Tf I consulted my own ease and my own wish to be agreeable 
to you, by disguising what I sincerely believe to be the self 
evident truth, I should be equally false to you and to Lord 
Lytton’s presentation of you. You will get nowhere by the 
road you are now pursuing. What qualifications you may hav 
for attaining some amount of literary success by any other track, 
I cannot pretend to know, having only the pleasure of knowing 
that you are modest and earnest in your aspirations. But you 
are now in a worn-out way that never was a very firm one, and 
has been trodden into a mere Slough of Despond. Will you 
claim your manuscript of me by any conveyance that you prefer ?’” 


MEXICAN LITERATURE. 


HE literature of our next-door neighbors, the Mexicans, is 


so little known in this country that one could almost 1 


e 
lieve that none existed. Yet T. A. Janvier, in ‘The Mexican 
Guide,” * shows us not only that Mexico has a literature, but that 
it is worthy of some consideration. 

The author says that he publishes his sketch with “extreme 
diffidence,” and that his only excuse for it is that “to the majority 
of English readers the subject is absolutely unknown.” Tu 
LITERARY DiGest therefore hastens to give all possible publicity 
to the subject. Mr. Janvier writes 


“The center of the present literary life in Mexico is the L7ceo 
Hidalgo, a literary society founded in the capital, September 15, 
1894. The present president is Sefior Ignacio Manuel Altamirano, 
one of the most charming of living writers [he is a lawyer and 
soldier and deputy]. His more important works are ‘Rimas,’ a 
collection of charming poems; ‘Movimento literario en Mexico’ 
[the Literary Movement in Mexico], a work both historical and 
critical, of very high value; ‘Dramaturgia Mexicana’ [Mexican 
Dramatization], that supplements the previous work, and ‘Clem- 
encia,’ a novel of singular grace and power. ‘To these must be 
added a number of other novels of high merit, critical writings 
at once delicate, trenchant, and astute, and many inimitable 
descriptive sketches, full of poetry and grace. To Altamirano 
more than to any other single writer, Mexican literature of the 
present day owes its existence. By his associates and by the 
younger literary men he is lovingly called ‘the Master. ’ 

“Of other living Mexican writers it is difficult to speak without 
making, from lack of knowledge, what may seem to be invidious 
distinctions, and without omissions which may seem capital. Of 
the position of Sefior Riva Palacio there can be no doubt. As an 
historical novelist, combining extraordinary historical accuracy 
and archeological correctness with a Dumas-like dramatic power 
and story-telling faculty, he cannot be too warmly praised, nor 
can he be too warmly thanked for his lucid accuracy as an editor 
of historical and general literature. With him may be g 
as living writers of high merit, the poets Juan de Dios Peza, José 
Maria Vigil, the archeologist and ‘great documentary historian of 
Mexico,’ Joaquin Garcia Icazbelzeta, also Chavero, Pimentel, 
and the philosopher Ramon Manterola. In certain aspects, the 
philosophical writings of Sefior Manterola are the most notable 
literary products of Mexico. His philosophy is not of the anti- 
quated, mystical, and objectless sort, but belongs to the modern 
and eminently practical school that considers abstract subjects in 


rouped 


the light of their direct bearing upon existing social institutions 
and the actual needs and affairs of human life. Work of this 


* “The Mexican Guide.’’ By Thomas A. Janvier. Fifth Edition. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1804. xvi. and 53: pp. With three maps. 
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elevated sort necessarily implies the existence of precisely the 
enlarged intellectual conditions and advanced intellectual culture 
that in this last quarter of the Nineteenth Century Mexico enjoys.” 

Fanny C. Goode, in her latest book,* tells us that the most 
popular poet in the Republic is the venerable G. Prieto, who, she 
says, may justly be styled “The Mexican Béranger.” He has 


also been called “The Robert Burns of the Republic,” and, like 


the Scotch poet, he sings the songs of the people. She speaks of 


Juan de Dios Peza as the “ Mexican Longfellow,” and considers 


the poems of Manuel Flores as equal to the best work of Byron 


Conan Doyle on Fiction.—Dr. Conan Doyle does not agree 
with Mr. W. D. Howells on the subject of realistic fiction, and 
expresses himself strongly upon the latter's strictures upon art in 
romance-writing. ‘‘Wetalk so much about art, "says Dr. Doyle, 
“that we tend to forget what this art was ever invented for. It 
was to amuse mankind—to help the sick and the dull and the 
weary. 

“Tf Scott and Dickens have done this for millions, they have 
done well by their art. Where would ‘Gulliver’ and ‘Don 
Quixote’ and Dante and Goethe be if our sole object was to draw 
life exactly as it exists No; the object of fiction is to interest, 
and the best fiction is that which interests most. If you can in 


terest by drawing life as itis, doso. Bu 


there is no reason why 
you should object to your neighbor usiag other means.” 

Regarding the future of fiction, he says 

“TIT think the ave of fiction is coming—the age when religious 
and social and political changes will all be effected by means of 
the novelist. Lock within recent years, how much has been done 
by such books as ‘Looking Backward’ or ‘Robert Elsmere.’ 
Everybody is educated now, but comparatively few are very 
educated. ‘To get an idea to penetrate to the masses of the peo- 
ple you must put fiction round it, like sugar round a pill. No 
statesman and no ecclesiastic will have the influence on public 
opinion which the novelist of the future will have. If he has 
strong convictions, he will have wonderful facilities for impress- 
ing them onothers. Still his first business will be tointerest. If 


” 


he can't get his sugar right, people will refuse his pill. 


Douglas Jerrold and Thackeray.—‘“For half a century, has 
Wednesday evening been passed in the editorial office of Pusch, 
just when its readers are discussing the merits of the previous 
week's issue; and according to the verdict of those readers was 
attuned the merriment of the staff It is on record how Douglas 
Jerrold would go radiant to the dinners as ‘Mrs. Caudle was 
sending up Pumach’s circulation at a rapid rate’; ‘and was one of 
the happiest among them all.’ Thackeray, too, first tasted the 
delights of wide popularity in the success of his ‘Snob’ Papers, 
and he showed the pleasure he felt in his demeanor at the board. 
At one time these two men sat side by side, and there was as 
little love as space between them; but with that good-humored 
philosophy which is a tradition of that institution, the occasional 
differences of opinion, and the harder knocks of wit, and some- 
times, even, the still sharper encounters of temper, were all 
glossed over. As Thackeray so truly remarked himself, ‘What 
is the use of quarreling with a man if you have to meet him 
every Wednesday at dinner?’ 

‘“Nevertheless, in course of time he changed his seat from be- 
tween Jerrold and Gilbert Abbot a Beckett, and crossing over, 


faced his friend the enemy, while Mark Lemon, watchful and 
alert beneath the cloak of geniality, was quick to cast a damping 
word on inflammable conversation and—so far as he could per- 
suade them to listen to a man so greatly their inferior in genius 
and intellect—to stem the threatened outburst. As a matter of 
fact, Jerrold always regarded Thackeray as a bit of a snob, and 
viewed his entrance into society—against which Jerrold had for 
years been hurling his bitterest darts—with very grave suspicion. 
‘I have known Thackeray,’ he would say, ‘for eighteen years, 
and I don’t know him yet’—almost in the despairing words in 
which I have heard a distinguished Academician speak of his still 
more distinguished president. On the other hand, Mr. Arthur a 
Beckett has declared to me, ‘I never knew my brother so well as 
when I met him at the Punch table.’”"—Magazine of Art. 


‘Face to Face with the Mexicans.”” By F. C. Goode New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
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Music a Factor in the Chinese-Japanese War.—The follow- 
ing interesting and suggestive topic is from J/uszcal Notes, of 
London: “From an unexpected quarter comes a testimony of the 
value of music as animating soldiers in the field. We learn that 
the Japanese troops sing inspiring war-songs as they march for- 
ward in Korea. It says much for the deliberation and careful 
organization ol the war on the part of the Japanese authorities 
that consideration was bestowed on this matter; the songs for the 
army were written to order, and set either to favorite old melo- 
dies or to new tunes composed by Prince Arisugawa. These 
breathe great animosity against the Celestials, the favorite song 
being one which proclaims that ‘iow is the time to plant the flag 
of the Rising Sun on the walls of Pekin.’ Another which has 
the stirring refrain, ‘Strike and chastise China,’ is a great favorite 
with the men. In others the Chinese are described as ignorant, 


arrogant cowards, and only pigtailed vagabonds. Although the 
reports of what is happening over this war in the East are not so 
dependable as if they came from reliable correspondents of 


European standing, 


there seems every probability that this tale 
is true. Just as music is the valued handmaid of religion, so is 
the art employed as an adjunct in war. On one occasion during 


the great continental war an Austrian general who had been 


taken prisoner by the French declared that the ‘ Marseillaise’ had 
caused the slaughter of thousands of his troops, and, in all prob. 
ability, this statement was true. And in the later Franco-Prus- 


sian war, it is certain that the ‘Watch on the Rhine’ had a 


marked effect 1n promoti! 





¢ unity among the allied forces, and 
animating the German soldiers in the contest on the other side of 
their famous river. It may be truly said that music is a factor of 
universal and enormous importance ; to us it seems somewhat 
novel that it should be employed by the Japanese in their present 
campaign, but no doubt their authorities fully appreciate its 


value 


NOTES. 


HERR WITTMANN, the publisher, of Berlin, says 7he Echo, has issued 


E 
a 
curious account of how thelibretto of Rossini’s “ William Tel!” has from 
time to time been changed for political reasons on the Continent At the 
Royal Opera, Berlin, in 1830, for example, the title ‘‘ William Tell” was 





tered to “ Andreas Hofer,’ the hero of the Tyrolese insurrection against 
the French and Bavarian, who was shot at Mantua in 1810, while the tyrant 
Gessler was of course replaced by a French general In Russia the piece 
was some sixty years ago rechristened ‘Charles the Bold,” and instead of 
William Tell another hero was invented, called Rodolphe Doppleguggel. It 
! be added, Meyerbeer's ‘‘Les Huguenots” has in Italy and elsewhere 


iffered similar alterations, for both religious and political objects 





THE will of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, of Milton, Mass., provides that the 
ome of an estate of $15,000,000 Shall be used for educational purposes 
PROF. W. S. WYMAN thinks that President Andrew Jackson, instead of 


being the author of the expression “O. K.”’ (abbreviation for “all correct’), 
he phrase from the Choctaw language, in which the word *‘okeh” 


borrowe 


THE Municipality of Venice is to give next year the first of a series of 
biennial exhibitions, including paintings, sculptures, etchings, and draw- 
ings by invited and by uninvited artists. The number of works in the 
latter class is to be limited to 2o [he city of Venice offers an international 
ize of $2,0 The Government, the province, and the savings-bank offer 


] 
three other prizes of $1,c0o each 


IT was the unanimous opinion of the Vik 


of all men in America who had brot 


ing Committee in Chicago that 
he Scandinavian race prominently 








before the American people, the leading one was Paul du Chaillu. For that 
reason the committee, through John Anderson, its president, invited him 
to come to Chicago on October 9 (Chicago Day) and to make the speech 
the Viking ship to the Field Museum. This is the same brother 
Paul, says //arper's Weekly, who fell heir the other day to a fortune 
bequeathed to him by an admiring friend. Wealth and honors seem to 
have a tendency to accumulate on him. It should be remembered that it 





presenting 


is not by being a Norseman himself that he has brought the Scandinavian 


1 


ace before the public, bi 





only by being the author of **‘ The Land of the 
Midnight Sun.” 


La Libre Critique, the Belgian art-journal, selects for special comment, 
among the American paintit 





rsat the Antwerp Fair, Gari Melcher’s * Nativ- 
ity,’ “‘interpreted in a modern manner, and luminously painted;” Pearce'’s 
‘**Portrait,’’ painted “ina perfectly harmonious pearl-gray tonality,’’ and 
Miss Roberts’ ** Little Model,” whi 


calling, with a special and different originality, the manner of Whistler.’ 


“a 


h the writer describes as a gem, re- 


DR. HOLMES paid as little heed to the dictum of the rhetoricians thata 
sentence should not end witha preposition or other unimportant word as 
did the author of a work on rhetoric, who laid down the rule: “ A preposi- 
Dr. Holmes ended not 
only sentences, but chapters, with prepositions and other insignificant 


tion should not be used to end a sentence with. 


words. For example, Chapter VI. of *‘ Elsie Venner ” ends with the words, 
“attend to,’’ and Chapter XII. of the same novel ends with the words, 
**die of.""—Soston Transcript 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, . - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


HOW DOES IT FEEL TO DROWN? 


. is only natural that men should indulge a somewhat morbid 

_ curiosity regarding the sensations of those who are just 
about to pass from this world to the next. Perhaps, fortunately 
for us, the dying man usually does not experience the full meas- 
ure of such characteristic sensations till he is too far gone ever to 
return and describe them. in one class of cases, however, this 
rule does not hold good. The drowning man may be and often 
is resuscitated after he has completely lost consciousness and has, 
as far as his own feelings are concerned, stepped upon the thresh- 
old of the next world. 7Zhe British Medical Journal, October 
13, in an article on the subject, recalls the fact that there are 
several authentic records of such experiences. 


“One of the most interesting is that of Admiral Beaufort, as 
described by himself in a letter to Dr. Wollaston. When a 
youngster he fell overboard in Portsmouth Harbor, and before 
relief reached him had sunk below the surface. All hope had 
fled, all exertion ceased, and he felt that he was drowning. We 
give his account of his sensations in his own words: 

**From the moment that all exertion had ceased, a calm feeling of the most 
perfect tranquillity superseded the previous tumultuous sensations—it 
might be called apathy, certainly not resignation, for drowning no longer ap- 
peared to be an evil. Ino longer thought of being rescued, nor wasI inany 
bodily pain. On the contrary, my sensations were now of a pleasurable 
-ast, partaking of that dull but contented sort of feeling which precedes the 
sleep produced by fatigue. Though the senses were thus deadened, not so 
the mind; itsactivity seemed to be invigorated in a ratio which defies all de- 
scription, for thought rose after thought with a rapidity of succession that 
is not only indescribable, but probably inconceivable by any one who has 
not himself been in a similar situation. The course of these thoughtsI can 
even now ina great measure retrace—the event which had justtaken place, 
the awkwardness that had produced it, the bustle it must have occasioned, 
the effect it would have ona most affectionate father, and a thousand other 
circumstances minutely associated with home were the first series of re- 
flections that occurred. They then took a wider range. ... Inshort, the 
whole period of my existence seemed to be placed before me in a kind of 
panoramic review, and each act of it seemed to be accompanied by a con- 
sciousness of right and wrong or by some reflection on its cause or its con- 
sequences; indeed, many trifling events which had been long forgotten 
then crowded into my imagination, and with the character of recent 
tamiliarity.’ 

“Two minutes did not elapse before he was hauled up; and he 
found the return to life much less pleasant than drowning. Ad- 
miral Beaufort adds that he had heard from two or three persons 
who had had a similar experience that their sensations had 
closely resembled his own. Sir Benjamin Brodie relates the case 
of a sailor who had been snatched from the waves and lain for 
some time on the deck of his ship insensible, who on his recovery 
declared that he had been in Heaven, and complained of his 
restoration to life as a great hardship. In a well-known passage 
of the ‘Confessions of an English Opium Eater,’ De Quincey re- 
lates that he was once told by a near relative that ‘having in her 
childhood (aged nine) fallen into a river, and being on the very 
verge of death but for the assistance which reached her at the 
last critical moment, she saw in a moment her whole life, clothed 
in its forgotten incidents, arrayed before her as in a mirror, not 
successively but simultaneously, and she had a faculty developed 
as suddenly for comprehending the whole and every part.’ An 
American gentleman, Mr. C. A. Hartley, has recently given an 
interesting account of his sensations when drowning. He lay at 
the bottom of a river in a state of semi-consciousness, in which he 
saw his relatives and friends all about him with their eyes full 
of tears. All the events of his life, from infancy upward, passed 
slowly before his mental vision; he felt that he was drowning, 
and he remembers thinking, unlike Clarence, that it was not pain 
to drown. He was able even to speculate whether his body 
would be found, and he pictured his own funeral, and fancied he 
could hear the earth thrown on his coffin. He had sensations of 
the nature of tinnitus (ringing of bells, etc.) in his ears, and he 
had visual perceptions of the most marvelous combinations of 
colors. Next all was peace around him; he had a peculiar feel- 
ing of well-being in a medium of a temperature neither too hot 
nor too cold. Then he feit himself as if raised from the Earth, 
and floating in space, and looking down on the world spread out 


at his feet. Lastly came mere darkness and oblivion till he 
found himself stretched on the river bank and being subjected to 
the disagreeable process of restoration to life. It will be noted 
that all these accounts agree in two points, namely, the apoca 
lypse of the past life even in its minute details, and the absence 
of any unpleasant sensation. On the whole, the popular ice 


(which in such matters is never wholly wrong) that drowning 
a pleasant form of death is confirmed by the testimony of the f 
who have practically reached the bourne of the undiscovered 


country and yet returned to tell the tale.” 


a 


DISEASE IN MODERN FICTION. 


i ge peel of the modern realistic school have searche: 


Heaven and Earth for striking incidents, and they have 


lately been more and more inclined to find these among morbid 


conditions, whether of the mind or of the body, so that it looks 
now as if accurate knowledge of pathology might be as necessary 
an equipment of the future romancer as aclose acquaintance with 
human nature has been hitherto considered to be. A somewhat 
sarcastic writer in 7he American Medico-Surgical Journal 
speaks as follows of this tendency as exemplified in some recent 


works of fiction 


“Among physicians, ‘The Heavenly Twins’ is looked upon 
not as a literary venture to be judged by artistic standards, but 
as a readable presentation of symptoms which suggest definite 
pathological conditions. ‘Ships that Pass in the Night’ is ad- 
mirable as a pulmonary record, and ‘The Yellow Aster’ affords 
an insight into the psychic phenomena resulting from neglect of 
natural instincts and desires, which, surviving the appropriate 
period of life, subsequently assert themselves in the form of be 
lated maternal love. 

“There is danger lest, in the first stages of the medical move 
ment in literature, young writers will attempt to cover too wide 
a pathological area in their novels, and forget the inexorable law 
of specialism that obtains in the medical profession itself. The 
specialistic tendency in medicine must prevail in medical fic- 
tion, or the results will be unreliable and superficial. . To 
introduce a paretic or ataxic patient in a dermatological novel 
would not only destroy the unity of the story, but would justly 
expose the author to a suspicion of a want of thoroughness. If 
the writer has determined upon appendicitis as his plot, he 
should not waste his energies upon irrelevant diseases in his 
minor characters. He could gain variety by introducing other 
forms of enteric disorders, but should never exceed the limits of 
the abdominal region. Until he has had a thorough medical 
training, we think the course of a single disease should supply 
him with all the medico-literary material that he can handle in 
an intelligent manner. A blow on the head supplied the author 
of ‘God’s Fool’ with all the plot that he needed; Ibsen's ‘Ghosts’ 
is simply the dramatization of an inherited brain-disease; and 
many a successful short story is based upon a case of simple 
mania with delusions. There will be time enough for the com 
bination of various ailments in a single work when eacii of the 
departments of pathology has its special novel. The task will 
then be easier because the author can gather the fruits of the 
labors of others; but, at present, there is no excuse for such a 
sacrifice of unity and thoroughness. We have no novel of the 
ear, no drama of the digestive organs, no romance of the kidneys 


no pastels of the intestines; and these are only a few of the 


countless fields for literary and artistic honors 


Scale in Steam Boilers.—Acccording to a writer in 7ze /ron 
Industry Gazette, Buffalo, October, nothing can prevent, abso 
lutely and continuously, the formation of scale in boilers The 


engineer should not think his boiler safe because the water used 
in itis “pure.” Absolutely “pure” water is quite as destructive 
to iron and steel as any substance at all likely to be used in ot 
about a boiler. It is not “pure” water that is needed, but water 
that possesses only certain kinds of impurities. Each owner or 
user of a boiler should Jearn just what kinds of impurities will 
crust or scale, pit or corrode a boiler, and each should know the 
} 


contents of the water he uses in his boilers. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS BY MEASUREMENT. 


N FEW weeks ago* we gave an out “After that, the length of the head is middle and little fingers of the left hand 
line description of M. Bertillon’s measured by the compass, from the base of are gaged ; 

> he > the furthect oint at he } } 

system of measurements for the identifi- the nose to the furthest point at the back, 


cation of criminals. ‘The system has been 





1 
adopted bv Mr. Secretary Asquith in Eng ¢ 
| ~ 
land, and we are now able to supplement Or. / 
, ee 
that description with some further details, nan OG 
‘ , F i 
along with excellent illustrations derived + 
ell _ 
‘rom an article by Col. Howard Vincent fs Tr 
trom irticie ) ) oO ar ( - ee: 

eo s 
in The English Illustrated Magazine, f. \ S\ 

. WN Drea 
October. Describing the system, Colonel J sa Vay. © 
Vincent says / 5 a 

a , j : 
“The new-comers to the depot strip to —t 
age ] } —] 
the shirt, and in single file pass into his 
[M. Bertillon’s] office. One by one they “and, lastly, the length of the forearm 


give names real or imaginary. ‘These are 


taken down on a stiff and handy card 


placed flat on a rest. 
The alphabetical registers are searched, 
and if, as is usually the case, thev disclose 
nothing, each subject passes into the 
measuring room. He bares his arms and 
feet. Acclerk sits at a desk, as in a tal- 
lor’s shop, and writes according to the in 
structions of the measurer. The subject is 
first placed under the standard on the wall, 


great care being taken to prevent trickery. 





“The color of the eyes is next examined 





in seven classes. It sounds difficult but is 
in reality extremely easy. Finally comes 
oe the record of any special characteristic of 


lhe length and width of the right ear 


; the forehead, nose, or ear (of each of 
is then taken. 


which there are about twelve definite 
classes), or of any cuts, scars, tattoo 
marks, etc.—not described abruptly as 
such, but with the situation, shape, length, 
and exact distance from one or more fixed 
parts about the body. 


“The time occupied in all this work 


and notwithstanding superintendence for 
greater exactitude and including tran- 
scription, was exactly five minutes, or not 
much more than a good tailor takes to 
measure for a suit of clothes. 


Photography follows, not fantastic and 





amateur photography, but by cameras 
screwed into the floor, from a chair like- 





“The prisoner next stands on his left wise fixed, taking simultaneously the pro- 
foot on a stool, and leaning his whole file and the full face, and showing to a 
weight thereon (to prevent his doubling millimeter, by a scale on the chair, the 
his toes under) and, grasping the handle exact height of the sitter. 

of a rest in front, its length is taken. “Then as to the result. How can the 


thousands upon thousands of records be 
“Then his height sitting. so Classified as to be found readily? 





I myself, with a little help, was able to 
put it to the test. A prisoner came in and 
gave a name which he protested was his 
own, and that he had never been in prison 
before. In four minutes he was measured 
In twelve minutes a package was found 
containing the cards of men within the 
same margins of measurement One was 
soon taken out which fitted him exactly 
The card stated that there was a small 
cicatrice on the inner side of the wrist 





It would never have been noticed in Eng 

land. His wrist was turned, and there 
was the scar A little cut three millime- 

* Vol. IX., No. 22, p. 64 ‘Then with a rule the length of the ters long was stated to be four millimeters 
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above the left breast toward the left armpit, and there it was 
found at once by the rule. The prisoner saw that further pro- 
testation was useless. He admitted his identity with the previous 
card, and declared the latter bore his correct name. It showed 
many previous convictions. But the photograph very slightly 
resembled him.” 

The Committee appointed to inquire into the best modes of 
identifying previously convicted criminals, and who recommended 
the adoption of the Bertillon system, reeommend also the adop- 
tion of the further check invented by Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., 
which consists in taking impressions from the bulbs immediately 
below the tips of the fingers and thumbs, on paper or cardboard, 
by means of printer’s ink. 





“THE DARKNESS BEHIND THE STARS.” 


_— title of this article was suggested by a passage in Rider 

Hagegard's ‘‘Montezuma,” indicating that the stars of the 
universe are set in a dark background of what we may conceive 
as infinite starless space into which no light penetrates from the 
stars of this or any other universe. There may be other uni- 
verses; there may be an infinity of universes separated by an in- 
finity of voids of impenetrable darkness; but the universe to 
which the Solar System belongs is limited in area, and although 
the task may be a laborious and difficult one, it is quite within 
the range of possibility that all the stars of any considerable 
magnitude may be counted. 

There is an article on the subject by J. E. Gore, F.R.A.S., in 
The Gentleman's Magazine, October, in which the facts and 
arguments for this conclusion are set forth very clearly. The 
following extracts contain the gist of the argument: 


“It is certainly true that the larger the telescope used in the 
examination of the heavens, the more the number of stars seems 
to increase. But we now know that there is a limit to this in- 
crease of telescopic vision. And the evidence clearly shows that 
we are rapidly approaching this limit. Although the number of 
stars visible in the Pleiades at first rapidly increases with an in- 
crease in the size of the telescope used, and although photography 
has largely increased the number of stars in this remarkable 
cluster, it has recently been found that an increased length of 
exposure—beyond three hours—adds very few stars to the num- 
ber visible on the photograph taken at the Paris Observatory in 
1885, on which over two thousand stars can be counted. 

“On a photograph of the great globular cluster, Omega Cen- 
faurz, recently taken in Peru with a telescope of thirteen inches 
aperture, the individual stars composing this superb cluster can 
be distinctly seen and counted, although to the eye it seems to be 
a mass of ‘innumerable’ stars. The enumeration has been care- 
fully made by Mr. and Mrs. Baily and gives 6,389 for the number 
of stars in this cluster. They are of the opinion, however, that 
the actual number is really greater, and we may conclude that it 
really contains about 10,000 stars. If the whole sky were as 
thickly studded with stars as in this cluster—which of course it is 
not—the total number visible in the whole heavens would be, I 
find, 1,650 millions, a very large number of course, but not much 
in excess of the present human population of the Earth, and I 
am not aware that the number of the Earth’s inhabitants has 
ever been described as infinite. Taking the comparatively 
poor regions in the sky into consideration, as well as the rich 
regions of the Milky Way, it is now generally admitted by all 
astronomers who have studied this particular question that the 
probable number of stars visible in our largest telescope does not 
exceed 100 millions.” 





A calculation is then entered into to show that this would give 
about 500 stars to each space of sky equal in area to the full 
Moon, and the argument is further pushed, on mathematical 
grounds, to demonstrate that if the stars were infinite in number, 
the whole heavens would shine with the brightness of the Sun. 
“We should have the diminished light of the stars exactly coun- 
terbalanced by the increased number at any given distance.” 
Finally, Mr. Gore weighs the evidence for the various theories 





[Nov. 10, 1894 


that have been advanced to explain the facts, and sums up as 
follows : 


“It seems to me that the most probable hypothesis is that all 
the stars, clusters, and nebulz visible in our largest telescopes 
form together one vast system which constitutes our Visible Uni 
verse, and that this system is isolated by astarless void from other 
similar systems which probably exist in infinite space. . . . At 
other hypothesis, which also seems possible, is that the luminifer 
ous ether which extends throughout the Visible Universe may b: 
confined to this universe itself, and that beyond these contine 
the ether may thin out, as the Earth’s atmosphere does at a cer 
tain distance from the Earth's surface, finally ceasing to exist 
altogether, and ending in an aéso/ute vacuum, which would of 
course arrest the passage of all light from outer space, and thus 
produce the black bac kground of the heavens, ‘the darkness be- 
hind the stars.’” 


KITES FOR METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 


] N order to geta knowledge of the upper atmosphere, tempera- 
ture, speed of the wind, conditions of moisture, etc., mete 
ologists have depended upon balloons or similar contrivances, with 
automatic instruments attached tothem. Mr. Eddy, at the Ber- 
gen Point Observatory, has been using kites, with satisfactory 
results. The following account of his experiments, in somewhat 


condensed form, is translated from Cosmos, Paris 


The first question that suggested itself was: Dare one hope that 
kites of any conceivable excellence would rise to the highly rare- 
fied upper strata of the atmosphere? On this point, assurance 
was derived from the speed with which clouds drift at altitudes 
approaching 25,000 feet. This speed was calculated by Mr. Clay- 
ton at the Blue Hill Observatory, Massachusetts, to extend to 160 
kilometers [too miles] per hour. The conclusion was that this 
high speed would compensate for the extreme rarity of the at- 
mosphere. 

Kites destined for such lofty flights, in which they have to sus. 
tain instruments and the weight of a long cord, ought to be 
strongly made; but too large an apparatus has been found unman- 
ageable. Mr. Eddy conceived the idea of flying the kites tandem 
fashion. Each kite has its own cord, and all these are attached 
at intervals to one main cord. The first attempts were made with 
hexagonal kites provided with tails, and the results were very 
satisfactory, the estimated altitude being 1,800 meters [about 
6,000 feet]; but no provision had been made for determining the 
exact altitude. 

For several reasons the tails of these kites proved a serious in- 
convenience, and Mr. Eddy decided to use kites of the Malay 
type, which do not require tails to balance them. These kites 
will ascend with only a light breath of wind; a current from 4 to 
7 miles an hour will suffice, and their stability is perfect. 

The general form of the kites employed by Mr. Eddy is shown 
in the illustration. He counted on being able to fly a string of 
twenty kites or more, on one silken cord; but his material was 
not complete, so he contented himself with employing fifteen in 
his first experiment, last August, and succeeded in attaining a 
height of 1,080 meters [about 3,600 feet] above the surface, ot 
1,275 meters [about 4, 250 feet] above sea-level. Some days later, 
a string of kites was sent up with a thermographic register made 
by the “Richard Freres,” Paris, which weighed only glo 
grammes [2 pounds]. On this occasion the kites were so at 
ranged that the thermographic register was supported by a group 
of three kites at the head, one of 2.15 meters diameter [about 7 
feet] and two of 1.25 meters [about 4g inches]. The principal 
cord was sustained by three other kites, one of 9 feet diameter 
(the largest ever used) and two of 6 feet diameter. 

With these six kites the thermograph was borne to a height ot 
625 meters [over 2,000 feet], at which elevation the temperature 
was 6° F. lower than at the surface. Mr. Eddy concludes that 
success depends very much on good construction and the exact 
proportion of the different parts of the kites. He gives the fol 
lowing instructions on this subject: 

The frame should be made of perfectly clear wood, light and 


&* 


flexible and free from knots, with a cross-section of 12 mm. by 
8mm. [about % X \% inch]. In the illustration, A B = 1.63 me- 
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ters [5 feet 4 inches]; CD =r. 





52 meters [5 feet]. Under these 
conditions the center of gravity O ought to be found at a dis- 
tance from C equal to 35 per cent. of CD, proved by balancing 
the kite horizontally on the tip of one finger. 

CE is equal to 18 per cent. of CD. AE and BE are united 
by a cord so strained that the distance AB equals CD. Need 


less to say, care should be taken to make the figure symmetrical 


and the weight on both sides the same. If, in spite of all care, 
the kite tends to the right or the left, the weight must be adjusted 
by attaching a weight of some grammes on A or B. The goose- 


foot [balance-string], to which the cord is attached, is fixed on 








E and D, and so disposed that the part attached to E may be 
perpendicular to CD, while the length from the point of attach 
ment at E should be about 56 per cent. of CD. 

These kites may be made of paper or of silk. The ideal surface 
would be a very light paper strengtiiened by the addition of fila 
ments to the pul 


lidity 
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Ip, in the course of fabrication, to give it all the 





desired so 


RECENT SCIENCE. 
A Key for Many Locks.—(. Mareschal contributes to La 


Nature, Paris, October 13, a description of a master-key, which 


a 


he calls the “diamond key,” invented by Ch. Deny, and designed 





to open all the locks of an establishment, while the servants of 





the establishment have keys capable of unlocking only the several 
apartments to which it is desired to give them access. Mr. 
Mareschal cites the case of a large school in the environs of Paris, 
that has at least 250 locks, and the director has one key, capable 
of opening them all from the coach-house door to the drawer of 
his bureau. ‘The domestic who has charge of the chambers of the 
professors has also one key, capable of opening all of them, while 


any other door in the establishment. 





it is incapable of opening 


Each professor, too, has a key to his own chamber which is not 


pted to give him admission to the chambe 





ther professors, et 


of any of his 


It is estimated that, at a maximum, It 1s 
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possible to modify 3,000 locks in adaptation to this system. In 
spite of this apparent complexity, the mechanism is very simple 
Immediately surrounding the keyhole is a cylinder enclosing a 
number of ring-shaped wards, which can be shifted and set in 
any required combination, on the principle of the letter lock, so 
as to adjust them to the wards of the key. 

The New Diphtheria Cure in Germany.—Concerning the new 


antitoxin treatment for diphtheria, about which there has been so 


much excitement recently, and, as is too frequent in such cases, 


so much exaggeration, Professor Virchow, the great German 


physiologist, gives his opinion with characteristic caution, in a 
recent interview according to the Berlin corré spondent ol 
The British Medical Journal. Ue said that he had been in- 
clined to be skeptical as to the good results obtained diphtheria 





last summer at one of the Be 





n hospitals, till in A 


upply of antitoxin fell short, and 


igust the 
the mortality from diphtheria 
had risen remarkably. He summed up his opinion as follows 

The serum exercises a strong protective influence for weeks 
perhaps for months, say three or four months. Whether this in 
fluence be lasting can be shown only by further experience 


Moreover, this alone can furnish the answer to the cardinal ques 
tion, Is it a specific for diphtheria? But much has already been 
gained when, for instance, it is possible in a family where three 
or four children are down with diphtheria to immunize even one 
child, and this, in all probability, can be done by the serum 
Virchow added that the appeal for funds published by the hospi- 
iad already brought in 17,000 marks ($4,250) 

The municipality of Berlin has voted $1,000 to each of the three 
municipal hospitals for the continuation of the serum treatment. 
One of the principal Berlin theaters has announced a perform 
ance for the benefit of the Kaiser and Kaiserin Friedrich Hospi- 


tal, for the same purpose 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


IN relation to the extract from 7he Medical Neu published in THE 
DIGEST of October , deploring the lack of Negro physicians, acorrespon- 
dent writes us from Independence, Kan., that the subject is by no means 


neglected among the colored pe opie It appears froma circular of the Freed- 





} | 


man's Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which he forwards 
lle, Tenn., has already grax 


llege of Nashvi u- 








a I colore physicians, and that another school at U. S. Grant 
University, Tenn., though not exclusively for Negroes, has also done good 
work An effort is now being made to establish a medical school in con- 
ecti« Ww New Orleans niversity “These,” says the circular, “are 
the only medical schools south of the Ohio River and west of the Carolinas 


In a population of neariv six millions of colored peopie, where a young 





colored man can be educated as a physician The death-rate among the 
coioredad people S appaliing, being nearly twice as large as among 
whites his is the result of poverty, ignorance, and lack of proper med 
Ca itten< ea irsing ] S the ] to establis nurse-training 
classes in all « eading s« ols, and lish free dispensaries. ”’ 





RECENT experiments by Drs. Waldo and Walsh, two English physicians, 





show that baking does not destroy bacteria in bread, hence the common 
excuse for lack of cleanliness among bakers—namely, that any disease- 
bacteria that chance to be in the dough are sure to perish in the oven 
must fall to the groun 


ACCORDING to 7he Quarterly Journal of Inebriety observations on twelve 
families of drinkers and twelve of temperate people give the observations 
tabulated below, wt h speak for themselves: 


DRINKERS TEMPERATI 





Deaths 1 eT ne week old ¢ 
Idiots 5 o 
Dwarfs (stunte ne wtl c 4 
Epileptics ° 
( rea, € BOO ioc cvacvdnatonss I ° 
Deformed BOASOG.. «.sc0008 e0e0008 5 r 
Hereditary drunkards 
Ir has been obse ed w regardto the papers presented at the recent 
meeting of the American Climatological Association in Washington, that 
the w e tende ( opinion duri the entire sessions seemed to be 





toward physiological treatment—the use of therapeutic means which are 
in the line of natural processes, rather than the use of drugs—substances 
which are foreign to the organism 


THE largest searchlight in the world is now in operation on Echo Moun- 


tain, near Los Angeles, Cal It was made by the General Electric Com- 


hicago Fair, and after being exhibited there and at the Mid 





winter Fair at San Francisco it was purchased bv Professor Lowe, of 





Le Observatory, and set up in Ss present position. It is of 3,000,0e 

ca e-power and has a reflector 5 feet in diameter whose weight is 8« 

is Phe Ss e carbon is 1% inches in diameter and 22 inches long, 

negative carbon is 14% inches in diameter and 16 inches long. The 

ters contend that when it is placed upon a high enough point, and all 

r ns ‘ ea light will be clearly visible at a dis- 
é eT « IT € 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S TEST OF RELIGION 
APPLIED TO SCIENCE. 


[* his latest book,* Professor Huxley undertook to test the 

claims of religion by the canons of science. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Barry, D.D., writing to 7he Catholic World, November, 
says that Professor Huxley believed that “he has made an end, 


” 


argumentatively speaking, of the Christian Evidences,” and then 
the doctor undertakes to demonstrate that the Professor “has left 
the Christian Evidences untouched.” The Doctor states the case 


““ 


in this wise: ‘‘ Either science is a dream or religion is true,”. but, 
he says, the Professor's book tells us that Religion is a dream, 
because, according to Huxley’s argument, the Christian Sciences 
will not stand the test of logic. It isatthis point that the divine 
takes issue with the scientist. He asks: ‘“ But what of Science: 
willit stand the test of logic? Does it not, too, on the Professor's 
own admission, rest ultimately on Faith?” Quoting Huxley’s 
language, “It is obvious that the axioms upon which it [ratiocina- 
tion] is based cannot be demonstrated by ratiocination,” and also 
the assertion, “It is surely plain that faith is not necessarily en- 
titled to dispense with ratiocination, because ratiocination cannot 
dispense with faith as a starting-point,” Dr. Barry replies: 


“No, I grant that it is not soentitled. But let us see where we 
are in this remarkable transformation-scene. What is faith; 
what are its powers, and prerogatives, and limits; how is it re- 
lated to logic, and by what kind of necessity is the intellect thus 
made its subject and follower?—these questions seem to spring 
up around us at the touch of Mr. Huxley’s enchanted wand, and 
we find ourselves in a new world. Is faith, and not logic, the 
last guarantee of science? One ‘great act of faith,’ Professor 
Huxley admits—with an unwilling mind, I fancy. But he does, 
and it must be a legitimate source of certitude or else there is 
none. Let us inquire, then, whether this is the only act of faith 
admissible, remembering that upon it the whole ‘objective reality’ 
of science depends. Faith and certitude, so it would appear, 
instead of excluding one another, have turned out, when we 
consider them closely, to be the same thing. On what grounds, 
I ask again, does Mr. Huxley submit himself to this ‘great act,’ 
which is the starting-point, not only of all science but of all ex- 
perience? Not, he candidly answers, by reason either of experi- 
ence or of demonstration. And yet all our knowledge of objec- 
tive realitv—that is to say, of truth as existing outside of us— 
depends on this faith which cannot be demonstrated. And yet 
all our knowledge of objective reality—that is to say, of truth as 
existing outside of us—depends on this faith which cannot be 
demonstrated. Agnosticism is shattered from the beginning by 
so large and formidable a concession. For it is manifest, I say, 
that all the so-called ‘demonstrations’ in which science indulges 
are thus, according to Professor Huxley, conditional on the truth 
of a principle that can never b2 proved; the conclusions of all its 
reasoning derive their strength from the premises, and of these 
the great major sentence is so far from being demonstrated that 
it is not even demonstrable. Is it true, then, that we arrive at 
our knowledge of things by a single method only? Or if there is 
not another method, no less certain than explicit ratiocination, 
although utterly different from it? And if Agnosticism means, 
and may be summed up into, the recognition of one method and 
the denial of any other, what becomes of Agnosticism on this 
showing ? 

“Let us be quite clear. Professor Huxley talks of one ‘great 
act of faith,’ viz., belief in the uniformity of Nature. How great 
an act of faith it is, has been dwelt upon, in his usual nervous 
and forcible language, by David Hume, who has no difficulty in 
proving that the connection between past and future on which 
we rely when making our scientific prognostics cannot be in the 
facts taken by themselves, but must be in some principle which 
goes beyond simple experience. And in so contending he is un- 
doubtedly well warranted, as a little reflection (to say nothing of 
Kant and the metaphysicians who have followed him) will show. 
But what I desire to lay stress upon is the immense number of 
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‘acts of faith,’ over and above that which regards the uniformity 
of nature, implied and admitted in Professor Huxley's recogni- 
tion that the logical process, or ratiocination, is valid, and is de- 
pendent for its validity upon principles that, from the nature of 
the case, cannot be proved. He may call them by what name he 
pleases; but, if anything is evident, it is that, according to him, 
the whole universe of reasoning, like the whole universe of facts, 
is founded upon ‘faith,’ and not upon ‘demonstration. ’ 

“Thus, then, our Agnostic, meaning to tie us down to one 
method, and thereby to make an end of theology—and in fact of 
religion altogether—cannot help admitting, for his own purpose 
the faith he has so abundantly scorned. He believes in *‘ Nature’ 
and scorns to believe in ‘Supernature.’ But he comes to Nature 
by faith, exactly like the benighted multitude who, by faith, have 
attained to a knowledge of God. Were he a consistent Agnostic, 
resolved to grant nothing which is not ‘demonstrated or demon- 
strable,’ he could in the end grant nothing at all, and must re- 
main dumb for want of self-evident, though undemonstrable, 
first principles. Where ‘Nature’ is concerned, I have said, M1 
Huxley is a Dogmatist. And what will he answer when his 
favorite Hume observes that ‘no philosophical Dogmatist denies 
that there are difficulties both with regard to the senses and to 
all science, and that these difficulties are, in a regular, logical 
method, absolutely unsolvable? . . . Professor Huxley main- 
tains, with every possible variety of asseveration, that the science 
he has acquired is real knowledge, objectively valid and subjec 
tively true. Yet, in the last analysis, it reposes, by his own can 
did admission, on faith, and nothing else but faith. Why, then, 
may not religion repose on faith also?) And what becomes of the 
single method of arriving at the truth? 

“We have, therefore, according to Professor Huxley, a powet 
within us, as a constituent part of our intellectual nature, by 
which things neither demonstrated nor demonstrable are cet 
tainly knownto us. Nay, it is the source of every certitude, and, 
in Wordsworth’s noble language, ‘the master-light of all our 
seeing.” ‘Take that power away, and our knowledge would sink 
into a heap or a drift of mere sensations, without connection, o1 
scope, or solidity. The particular certitudes of which we boast 
are simply an outcome of those first general ce1titudes when ap- 
plied to details, without which no science could for a moment 
exist. The logical faculty, dealing with conclusions, comes sec- 
ond. The faculty which deals with premises, which ascertains 
and secures them, comes first. It affords, not by reasoning, but 
by some altogether different process, the foundation on which 
all Dogmatism, not excluding Professor Huxley's, is at length 
compelled to rest itself. We cannot prove that it is valid, with- 
out taking it for granted; but, unless we do take it for granted, 
nothing whatever can be maintained against the assaults of the 
skeptic. Aristotle has distinguished it as the faculty, or habit, of 
first principles. And inasmuch as it contemplates self-evident 
truth, and holds within itself the guarantee of certitude, we shall 
do no lesser faculty wrong in calling this, which is the light and 
strength of all the rest, by the name of Intellect or Reason 

“Ts it not manifest that Agnosticism must be limited as soon as 
we perceive that there are ranges of truths not demonstrable, and 
yet certain, in mathematics, in physics, in logic, in biology—and 
why not in Religion? Finally, though we granted our absolute 
powerlessness to ‘demonstrate’ the great first principles on which 
Theism rests, and from which Natural Theology has been derived 
and to some extent enlarged into a system, with conclusions de- 
pending on axioms and postulates of their own, we should not be 
allowing thereby that religion was merely a sentiment, but liken- 
ing it in its origin to science, and therefore not taking from its 
lawful influence upon our intellect. The pertinent inquiry is not 
whether the axioms of Theism are ‘demonstrable,’ but whether 
the mind is necessitated, by their self-evidence, to affirm them 


The Outlook has the following among its “ Editorial Notes’: ‘‘One cor 
respondent sends usa statement by Dr. Dunn, of Boston, Secretary of the 
Committee of One Hundred, of the aims of the A. P. A., in which he de 


clares that ‘no one objects to Roman Catholics taking an active part in 
politics if they will do so as American citizens;’ and at the same time an- 
other correspondent sends us a copy of the ‘A. P. A. Triumphal March,’ 
sung at a patriotic meeting at ‘The People’s Temple’ in Boston, from 
which we quote one stanza: 
*** We'll drive the Roman traitor from town and city hall; 
Police up to President, we'll oust them one and all; 
Banish all the Jesuits, the Press to freedom call, 
While we are marching to vict’ry.—Chorus.’ 








Comment is unnecessary.” 
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CAN THE HEATHEN BE SAVED? 


“T° HERE are comparatively few Christians who believe in the 
damnation of the whole heathen world, and many are the 


attempts that have been made to reconcile a belief in the ultimate 


salvation of all good heathens with the clear Scriptural statements, 


“He “He 


not shall be subject 1s approached with 


believeth shall be saved,” and that believeth 
The 
boldness by the author of ‘‘ The 
There 


salvation is only through Jesus Christ, but the writer takes the 


that 


damned great 
» ] 


Gospel in Pagan Religions.’ 


is no attempt to escape the clear teaching of Scripture that 


ingenious position that the heathen who are conscious of sin, and 
believe in the mercy of God, will be saved by Jesus Christ as the 
embodiment of Divine mercy, even though they never heard the 


name of Jesus. He says 


“The faith that is the Gospel condition of salvation is not the 


mind's belief in the theology of the Gospel, but the soul’s trust 
in the living Theos that is back of the Gospel. The creed is a 
body of which the Gospel is the soul; the body is of time and 


varies in thought and expression, but the soul is immortal and 


immutable Man has made many systems of theology, but God 


has given only one Gospel—the Divine provision for mercy to 


sinners. ‘Hence,’ says the apostle, ‘if any man sin, we [the 
human race] have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 


‘righteous; and He is the propitiation for our sins; and not for 
ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.’ If Jesus 
Christ is the propitiation for the sins of the whole world, then 
it must be possible for any sinner in the world to be saved 
through that propitiation. It is not necessary that the historical 


name of Jesus should be known, as the invariable condition on 


which a soul cantrust in the all-embracing mercy of God through 
His only-begotten Son, who has given Himself a ransom for all, 
A soul can 
be saved without knowing how the salvation has been made pos- 


and asa propitiation for the sins of the whole world. 


sibie 


in the Divine reconciliation of the grace of mercy with the 


law of justice. How few among Christians understand intellec- 


tually the deep mysteries of the Divine plan of human salvation ! 
Multitudes in Christian lands trust in the mercy of God and are 


saved without knowing, or being able to know, how mercy 


And 


numbers in non-Christian lands may trust in the mercy 


reaches them in consistency with the demands of justice. 
likewise, 
of God and be saved through the propitiation of Jesus—a Saviour 
unknown to them by name. 

“The living God, unknown by name in the Greek Pantheon, 
had ordained that all nations should seek Him, feeling after Him 
through the dark, if haply they might touch Him whom they 
could not see. He is not far from any man, for in Him we all, 
pagans and Christians alike, live and move and have our being. 
Men exist in God spiritually, as they do physically in the all 
enveloping atmosphere, and their souls are conscious of the pres- 
ence of the spiritual element in which they live, just as their 
bodies are conscious of the material element in which they exist. 
The body does not see, but always feels the presence of the air, 
and it would die if all air should be removed from it; so the soul 
does not see, but always feels the presence of God with it, and it 
would die, if God should wholly withdraw His spirit from man 

“Paul tells us that men seek God by feeling for Him in the 
darkness around them, and that by feeli 
touch Him. 


African tribes, there is the idea of one Supreme Being, and even 


ng after God they may 
Even in the most brutish and barbarous of the 
the most ignorant and degraded do not regard the fetish of their 
worship as their God, but only, as the converted African prince, 


Momolu Masaquoi, informed the people at Chicago, as the visi- 
ble mediator between him and his unseen God, too holy and ex 
alted for sinful man to approach except through the mediation of 
an intervening object or person. This is the explanation of 


nature-worship and of all forms of idolatry. Man conscious of 
his sin dares not approach the immaculate throne of the God of 
consuming holiness directly, and in his own person, and so he 
seeks to draw nigh through the objects of Nature, as the Sun, the 
Moon, or 
flowing rivers, or through the images of gold, iron, wood, ot 
stone, graven by art and man’s device. 


stars, or fruit-bearing trees, towering mountains, or 


Thus, in idolatry itself 
there is a dim shadow of a great Christian truth, the need of a 
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mediator between God and man, of one who shall propitiate God 


and open the way for mercy to sinners. This salvation is 


but is through that pro 


not apart from the propitiation of Jesus ; y 
pitiation, dimly and distortedly apprehended by the feelings of 


the heart rather than by the conceptions of the mind. 


‘He forgets the infinitude of God’s mercy who assum 
plenitude of the creed of the Gospel implies the Gospel-emptiness 
* 


of all other creeds. It is not a new Gospel that we preach; but 


we do preach that the old Gospel of God’s mercy for sinners is so 


full and overflowing that it cannot be contained within the limits 


of any creed, but is found asa life-giving element in all creeds 
that hold out the hope of Divine 


mercy to sinful men 


THE CHURCH HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR 


MUNICIPAL CORRUPTION. 


W* have here a new view of the old subject of the Church 
a form. The Church i 


nd Re is not charged with being in 
league with any of the forces of evil; nor is she made responsible 
for the evils indicated. because she does not address herself to 


economic reform; but the point of the paper is her impotence 
divided condition, or, that religious division is no 


onger merely religious disaster, but it is effecting public 
conclusion of the Rev. W. B 


November). He 


Hale (7he Forum, 
y of Fall River, Massachusetts, as 


takes the C1 


a typical manufacturing town, and makes a statement of the 


forces for good and evil at work there. The population of ninety 


thousand is one-half Roman Catholic, the other half Protestants 


and those of no religious faith. The Protestants are divided into 


fifteen denominations. ‘The writer tells us, that, in spite of all 
the religious organizations, there is in the city a state of filth and 
squalor such as is probably unparalleled in any civilized land, 
and which most assuredly has no parallel outside the pale of 
civilization. In addition to the social degradation, the filthiness 
of the city’s politics is pronounced “unspeakable,” and all this 
social and political degradation is charged to sectarian jealousies, 
to the division in the Christian forces. 

To show something of the condition of the work-people we 
quote the description of factory-hands at home 

“We will begin our inquiry, entirely without selection, at the 
Richard Borden mill-tenements. 
between two alleys. 


They stand on Rodman Street, 
There are sixteen blocks arranged arounda 
court; the blocks have six tenements each. You can enter the 
court with dry boots if you tiptoe on an isthmus, and jump; for 
the village is built on low ground, and pools of standing water 
abound. If you ask at the first tenement on the right, you will 
be told that there are four bedrooms and a kitchen, and that four 
sleep in each room. Operatives live in bedrooms and kitchens. 
They pay here seven dollars a month; this means to the corpora- 
tion a rental of $8,000 annually—s per cent. interest on $160, 000. 
Four to a room is perhaps an unusual number for this particular 
village. They are not often willing to tell how many share a 
tenement; it will average here, perhaps, ten, though the patrol- 
man 


thinks more. The population of the court is about one 


thousand. The buildings have been painted a cheap color which 
might have been selected for its dinginess; the court, however, 
many 
Looking in at 


‘ies, the plastering of the walls is seen to be discolored and 


is always gay with hundreds of fluttering garments of 


colors; clothes-lines cross it in every direction. 


a+ 


The court is littered 


1 
broken, and the stairs bare and dilapidated. 
with refuse; one threads one’s way among unsavory heaps. 


Along under the eaves of every block is a ridge composed of 


11 
oS, egg-she 11S, 
I 


and garbage; the universal rule is to 


pour the kitchen-emptyings out of the window. This description 


D 


however, for it dare not tell how the center of the 
court—which is the playground of children and the thoroughfare 
for all A photograph would shock the world. In 

filth, 


shame, this place is probably 





is occupied. 


certain details of hideous and indescribable 
not matched outside of Fall River 
anywhere in what we call civilization. And in the center of all 
and the place revolting 


The heart sickens at the sight of the crowds who 


indecency, 


stands a pump. ‘The air is pestilential, 


to every sense. 





- ‘Jars. 
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sit on stoops and hang out at windows, and gaze at their common 
misery. God in heaven! how is it permitted for girls to look 
upon this? The saloon is a retreat of which we should do wrong 
to deprive these men. For their women, there is no refuge but 
the streets. For them, immorality is almost inevitable from 
childhood. And among them all, hatred of the rich, and rage 
against life, are inevitable. In such a place what can men do 
but sit on the steps and curse their employers; what can women 
do but nurse their cripple babies and wish them dead? 

“So live thousands of men, women, and children in Fall River. 
Who is to blame? Many are to blame. Among others, the 
divided Church is to blame. It may be said that the city govern- 
ment is to blame. But who is to blame for the government? In- 
disputably, in Fall River, the divided Church. 

“ But the case against the Church is worse thanthis. ‘The man 
who might stop a crime, and does not,’ is guilty of the crime. 
Where there is ability, there is responsibility. The Church 
might stop the crime of permitting men to live as these do; it 
does not. Fall River is not a great city, where it is impossible to 
get into houses and to find men. It is easily possible here to 
know every alley, tenement, room, and man in the city. A 
united Church could throw into the tenements a powerful body of 
ministerial patrol, and give adequate inspection. Its sixty clergy, 
united, organized, and backed by the entire Christianity of the 
city, could clear out these places in two weeks. Moreover, to 
say nothing of what it could force the corporations to do in the 
way of better tenements, it could itself afford financial help which 
would prevent the worst miseries of the city. The money which, 
under its present conduct, it wastes, in five years would house 
every operative in decent, comfortable quarters. The Church 
here administers annually at least a quarter of a million of dol- 
I impeach it of misuse of sacred funds. Not one-half of 
what is expended is necessary for the maintenance of worship 
with better music, greater accommodations, and a larger corps of 
ministers than at present. The other half should go to the suf- 
fering and the poor. It belongs to the category of crime to ap- 
propriate it for the gratification of personal fancies for this or that 
doctrine, custom, or form.” 


As regards the condition of political corruption, we are told 
that a Prohibition Bill was passed, and that the Mayor declined 
to enforce the law on the ground that the people were opposed to 
it. When the Mayor was again a candidate for reelection, a 
vigorous campaign was inaugurated to overthrow him, but to the 
disgust of Mr. Hale, and other intelligent Protestants, the oppo- 
sition was directed, not against the Mayor individually, but 
against the Catholic Church of which he was a member; the op- 
position stood for the A. P. A.; the whole Catholic community 
rallied to the support of the obnoxious Mayor, and of course he 
was reelected. 
and forceful. 


Mr. Hale’s comments on this matter are pointed 
He says: 


“Consider the significance of this bitof history. If everangels 
of darkness fear that vice is about to be struck down, crime vis- 
ited with punishment, they need but remind those about to strike 
that they are of different Christian names. Since this election, 
which was a crisis in the affairs of the city, the filth of its politics 
has grown unspeakable; to-day it is an offense to the nostrils of 
Massachusetts. Since this their triumph, encouraged by the 
growing heat of religious issue, lawlessness, bribery, and vice do 
not have even the decency to hide themselves. Let us get clearly 
in mind the lesson of the election from which all this dates: 
When the ecclestastical tissue ts raised, moral tssues must go 
unsettled. When the divided households of Christ's Church 
lift their hands against each other, crime goes untouched and 
undismayed.” 

At the city-hall hearing, the Mayor asked the question: “Why 
this sudden interest in the enforcement of this particular law, to 
the neglect of other important statutes such as those for the pro- 
tection of operatives?” Mr. Hale, while acknowledging that there 
are a hundred cruel wrongs which need somebody’s attention, 
replies : 

“The answer seems a harsh one to give, but it is the facts that 
give it: because, under the sectarian system, the expense of 
operating the many churches is great, and no appreciable share 
of it can be borne by the poor. The churches therefore are 
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mainly churches of the well-to-do, and the majority of the pastors 
are occupied with their proper parishioners, the well-to-do. The 
exceptions to this statement do not prevent its being the explana- 
tion of a lamentable fact. Let it be remarked that it is unfair to 
blame the clergy. They are the servants of the congregations 
which hire them. They have each registers, not of the souls 
within their cures, but of the members who compose their con- 
gregations. I am aware that liberal-minded and hard-working 
ministers may feel their duty to be also to others; it is a happi- 
ness to know that the Episcopal Church—in theory, at least 

knows no ‘members’ ; 
is this: 
ployed. The pastor of the Central Congregational Society, which 
is known as ‘the Manufacturers’ Church,’ learned this when he 
returned home after having uttered in another city the views of 
a Christian socialist. 


but the practical outworking of the system 
a minister must serve the society by which he is em 


So did an assistant employed by this soci- 
ety to look after a mission congregation, when once it drew out 
his sympathies and set him to writing for the city Press warm 
articles in behalf of labor, until his employers persuaded him to 
think better of it.” 


WHAT IS THEOSOPHY ? 

HE 
ers of Madame Blavatsky, and nowadays we associate the 
hinsk 
Tidskrift, Helsingfors, thinks that it is high time that the word 


word Theosophy has been appropriated by the follow 


word with occultism, whatever that may be. A writer in 


Theosophy should be restored to its proper meaning. He defines 
true Theosophy as psychological religion, and amplifies his defi- 
nition as follows: 


“Theosophy means literally ‘wisdom of God,’ not wisdom from 
God, but ef God,—viz., a wisdom characteristic of God, God’s 
Wisdom. ‘Theosophy is a special insight of the Divine Nature 
and processes. <A true Theosoph knows God’s plans and pur- 
poses as the results of some special intercommunication between 
God and himself. Such an illumination is promised all Christian 
believers.” 


The special difference between the Philosopher and the Theo- 
soph is as wide as that between the beginning and the end, and 


is thus stated by the writer: 


“A philosopher starts with some axiom, which in itself is a re- 
sult of observation. From that axiom he evolves his system. A 
Theosoph starts with an exposition of the Divine essence and 
from that he explains all created things. 
That of the philosopher is indirect. 
the declaration: ‘God is Love’ 
fact as a conclusion. 


His knowledge is direct. 
A 'Theosoph begins with 
a philosopher may arrive at that 
A Theosophist may start with the declara- 
tion: ‘Man is a microcosm’; a philosopher may end by seeing it 
as a truth.” 


The writer claims that Theosophy is absolute science, not 
metaphysics, nor “idealistic guessing.” In regard to the Being of 
God, according to this writer, Theosophy seems to make contra- 
dictory statements. He says: 


“er 


Theosophy declares that the gulf between the Infinite and the 
Finite is (1) socomplete that no human terms will suffice to define 
the Infinite. God is, as Jacob Boehne says, an ‘Abyss,’ an 
‘Eternal Nothing,’ an ‘Essenceless Quiet,’ or, as the Bible says, 
‘past finding out.’ On the other hand, Theosophy declares that 
(2) there is no chasm at all. 
reality there is or can be. God, is ‘ot 
God,’ ‘to God’ and ‘is God.’ But Theosophy nowhere declares 
the pantheistic formula, and says ‘Everything is God.’ It says, 
‘God is everything.’ God created the world out of his own eter 
nal possibilities, not out of something outside Himself. 

“Excellent exponents of true Christian theosophy are St. John, 
Jacob Boehme, and Schelling in his later philosophy. Other ex- 
cellent forms are found in the Oriental Upanishads, the Neo- 
Platonistic philosophy; and with the Medieval Mystics, such as 
Eckart. 

“Such phrases as the ‘stewards of the mysteries,’ ‘enjoy God 
forever,’ ‘to receive of His fulness,’ to be ‘the temple of the Holy 
Ghost,’ are all theosophical, not merely theological. 
to ‘heavenly realities.’ 


God’s ‘eternal nature’ is the only 
Everything is ‘out of’ 


They refer 
Such states and conditions as they repre- 
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Faith is the first stepping- 
After that comes ‘the mys- 
tical climbing’ and that which the Mystics call ‘re-collection,’ 
viz., such a concentration upon self, that the outside world is 
perfectl, *rgotten.” 


sent are not attained by mere faith. 
stone to the mysteries and no more. 


The author next proceeds with an analysis of Max Miiller’s 


“Gifford Lectures.” He says: 


“In Max Miiller’s Gifford Lectures we have a most comprehen- 
sive system of religious philosophy. 

“The initial condition of primitive culture was the discovery of 
the Infinite in nature. Miller calls this stage Physical Religion, 
and devoted his first series of lectures to it. 

“The next stage was that in which man found the Infinite be- 
hind the phenomena of his own mind. This Miller calls Anthro- 
pological Religion, and he devoted his second series of lectures 
to it. 

“The third and last stage is Psychological Religion or Theos- 
ophy. 
Earth to the eternal abode of the Infinite in nature. Theosophy 
teaches the identity of the human soul with the Divinity, sepa- 
rated chiefly by ignorance, which, when removed, allows the soul 
to be reunited to Him. 


It searched for a bridge whereby the soul can pass from 


Theosophy reaches toward God, but the 
bridge offered by the Gospels is a bridge from God toward man. 
The Theosophic medium differs according to the temperament 
which invents it: The Vedantic medium is pantheistic, the Avesta 
is dualistic, the Sufi dervish proposes enthusiasm, the Platonist 
the World-Spirit, the Stoic and the Neo-Platonist the Logos, and 
medieval Christianity mysticism. Miiller defines each of these, 
though not with equal clearness nor fulness. But the main point 
we want to point cut is that these media are true theosophies or 
psychological forms of religion. 

“Platonism, Neo-Platonism, and Sufism have alwayshad a 
strong attraction for the human mind. Even so practical a people 
as those of the United States have produced two original forms of 
the two first: Emerson was a Platonist and Alcott was a Neo- 
Platonist.”—7ranslated for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


KRISHNA OR CHRIST? 


_" Brahmins teach that there have been several incarnations 

of the Supreme Being, and that one of these is Krishna or 
Christina. The Krishna cult has given rise to the suggestion 
that Jesus was called the Christ, because He was an incarnation 
of the Divine One; some have gone so far as to say that the 
Christ of Christianity is only a Western reproduction of the East- 
ern Krishna. A writer in /w#¢/and, Helsingfors, Finland, under- 
takes to dispose of all these assertions by showing that the 
Krishna myth, so far as it involves incarnation, belongs to a 


later period than Christ. He says 


“This hero, around whom a vast mass of legend and fable has 
been gathered, probably lived in the Epic Age, or at the time 
when the early Hindus had not advanced far beyond their early 
settlements in the Northwest, about 200 B.c. He appears in the 
Maha-bharata in a double character, both as hero and as the 
Supreme Being, ‘the Divine One.’ In the latter character he de 
livered the celebrated Bhagavad-Gita. In that book he says 
about himself: ‘All this universe has been created by me; all 
things exist in me,’ and he is addressed as ‘the supreme uni- 
versal spirit, the supreme dwelling, the eternal person, divine, 
prior to gods, unborn and omnipresent.’ This ‘divine character’ 
receives fuller expansion in the //arz-vanse and the Bhaygavata 
Purana, both mythological legendary poems, with a possible 
historical background, yet now so completely hidden under myths 
and legendary tales that it is impossible to disentangle the his- 
torical parts. 
himself 


In the Bhagavad-Gita, Krishna further says about 
‘Even though I am unborn, of changeless essence, and 
the Lord of all which exists, yet in presiding over nature, I am 
born by my own mystical power. For whenever there is a relax- 
ation of duty, and an increase of impiety, then I reproduce my- 
self for the protection of the good, and the destruction of evil- 
doers. I am reproduced in 
establishing duty.’ 
Bhagavad-Gita? 
uct. 


every age for the purpose of 
This is beautiful, but—of what date is the 
Most scholars agree that it is a very late prod- 
It is only infidels, theosophists, and their like who claim a 


ARY 
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high age for the book. 
proof 
truth.’ 


They claim it, but are utterly without 
The theosophists’ only proof is that it is an ‘esoteric 
truth? Elphinstone placed all 
those Hindu sects who believe in special incarnations, Krishna 


But what is an esolerz 


ism among them, in the Eighth Century of the Christian era. 
Colebrooke believed that the worship of Krishna was a result of 
a reaction against Buddhism at the time of the persecution of the 
Bauddhas and Jainas, in other words post-Christian. 


Lassen 
of a desire to counteract the influence of Buddhism. Not one 
scholar thinks for a moment that this Krishna worship in its elab- 


considers the prominence given to the Krishna worship the result 


orate form of the Bhagavad-Gita can be ante-Christian. 

“Who is Krishna? The Bhagavata-Purana contains his life 
from the earliest day; the book delights in the mischievous 
pranks of the child, the follies of the boy and the amours of the 
youth. As there are many versions and translations of the book 
we need not here go into details. Enough be it to say that the 
legends told are fanciful in the extreme, and by no means reveal 
a ‘divine’ character, but rather a brutal human specimen of an 
early civilization, whose main characteristic was war. His licen- 
tiousness is extraordinary and matched only by his perfidy. 

“It may be said that these tales are allegorical and not to be 
taken literally. If they are, why should we take the tales, which 
claim divinity, for anything more than allegory? Whichever 
way the Krishna tales may be examined, they turn out to be only 
myths. It is impossible to regard them in any other light. 

Where is their earnest- 
disinterestedness? their 
guidance to salvation? ‘They are romances, and no more.”— 
Translated for THE LirERARY DiGEsT. 


“How can these tales reveal a saviour? 


ness? their recognition of sin? their 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


TWO new Protestant brotherhoods have been started in New York City 
this Fall. The Community of the Brothers of the Church was founded in 
September, when Mr Whitcomb took the vows of poverty, 
and obedience. The Order of the Good Samaritan is for those 
who will devote themselves to the care of the sick poor. 


Russell 


chastity, 


FOLLOWING the Pope’s Encyclical on Christian Unity, a Conference is now 
in session in the Vatican, the principal business of which is to discuss the 
question of the union of the Roman and Eastern Churches. It cannot be 
called a Conference of the Roman and Eastern Churches, because neither 
the Old Armenians nor the Greek Churches of Russia and Greece are 
represented 

The Independent, New York, is not very hopeful of the outcome 
“The difficulties in the way of reunion, while 


It says: 
they seem very slight to 
Protestants, are really, in their historical and ecclesiastical significance, 
very great to those immediately interested. The question whether the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father or from the Father and Son, which 
was the chief doctrinal cause of the disruption in the Middle Ages, is still 
a ground of absolute difference; so, also, is the ecclesiastical question of 
the supremacy of the Pope. The Eastern Churches are strong in opposi- 
tion to the supremacy of the See of St. Peter and tothe double procession. 
If they could yield on one or both of these points, reunion might be possi- 


ble; but as yet there is nothing to indicate that they care for reunion.” 


The Christian Advocate, New York, quotes this extract from Father 
Elliott’s ** The Missionary Outlook in the United States” ** As Calvinism 
dies, Christian Endeavor is born and counts a million members in a day 
good works making little of faith, as at first faith made little of good works. 
See that while Methodism leaves the slums, and is purifying in lordly tem- 
ples and in universities, the Salvation Army scours the gutters it has 
£ I tell 
hey long for Gx 





you that the people around us are re- 
d and are ready for those divine rules of the 

And then remarks: ** Mice have destroyed 
What of Metho- 
sentence of the foregoing is worthy of 
study, and should be weighed by Protestants.” 


turned from with loathing 





10us, t 





higher life ca led Catholicity 
the nets which chained lions, and insects great buildings. 


dists as here described? Every 


IT is reported thata County Convention of Homeopathic Physicians have 
agreed with a former convention of Allopaths in recommending the use of 
individual cups at the celebration of the Holy Communion. In referring 
to this Zhe Christian at Work says: ** What a pity that at the time of the 
Apostles there were no Homeopathic or Allopathic County Conventions,” 


A MINISTER wished to ascertain what influence the hard times had upon 
his congregation, and said, at the close of his sermon: ‘tI would ask every 


one who still is able to pay his debts to rise from his seat.” 


The whole 
The parson then 
asked that all those who were unable to meet their bills should rise. There- 
upon the aforementioned individual got up,a hungry-looking, 
poorly-clad man, whose features revealed the terrible struggle of one 
fighting hopelessly against the vicissitudes of this world 
garded him attentively; vet kindly 


congregation arose, with the exception of one man. 
solitary 


The minister re- 
‘* How is it, my friend,” he said, ** that 
you are the only one among all these peopie who cannot pay his debts?” 
‘Sir,’ answered the man, hesitatingly, ‘sir, 1 publish a newspaper, and 
these my brothers who rose just now are all subscribers, and ” But the 
minister interrupted him hastily. Evangeltscher 
Botschafter, Berlin. 


‘**Let us pray,” he said. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


WILL THERE BE A GREAT WAR? 


HE October number of the Deutsche Revue, Berlin, contains 
an article by Germanicus, on the political situation in 
Europe and the probable chances of a great war. Germanicus 
is the nom de plume of Dr. Heinrich Geffcken, erstwhile secre- 
tary of Prince Bismarck, a writer on historical and political sub- 
jects, and a man whose opinion receives, justly or unjustly, a 
great deal of attention. His present article has received more 
attention in Englandthanin Germany. Zhe Standard, London, 
secured the advance proofs and published a translation, which 
was summarized by nearly all the British papers. Germanicus 
regards the situation as extremely critical. He says: 


“Will the Triple and Dual Alliances continue the present ut- 
most preparations and hold each other in check while England 
makes use of the occasion to take the fat off the soup in trans- 
oceanic countries? Or will there be a collision, followed by a 
smash such as the modern world has not yet seen? International 
relations are so intricate that a complication like the present one 
in Eastern Asia is felt even in Central Europe.” 

The writer then reviews the relations of the European nations. 
France, he thinks, is least satisfied with the present map of 
Europe, and is always a bad neighbor unless rendered utterly 
prostrate by unlucky wars or internal troubles. France is as 
restless now as during the reign of Louis XV. or Napoleon I. 
That is proved by the many little wars in which she has lately 
engaged—entirely needless and without provocation, as in the 
case of Tonkin, Madagascar, Siam, Tunis, Timbuctoo, and the 
Congo State. The writer then goes on to say: 

‘*But all these successes in far-off countries do not satisfy this 
quicksilvery nation. They have cost uncounted millions and 
thousands of brave soldiers, but although their political and mil- 
itary importance is undeniable, economically these ventures 
proved to be barren. The modern Frenchmen are not colonists 
like their fathers, who created a new France in Canada and 
Louisiana. Nor are they merchants. Even in Saigun, trade is 
almost entirely in the hands of Germans and Englishmen. The 
nation wants a palpable success, wants a hero to lead it to victory 
and to wipe out the ignominious defeat of Sedan.” 

A war with the Triple Alliance is at present out of the ques- 
tion, thinks Germanzcus. Neither the Czar nor the Russian peo- 
ple have any real friendship for France, while the Commercial 
Treaty between Russia and Germany has done much to remove 
ill-will between these two nations. Besides, Russia is by no 
means ready for a great war, as only one-third of her army is 
equipped with the small-bore rifle, and the other two-thirds will 
not be furnished with that weapon till the end of 1896. The 
Russian soldier is brave to a fault, but the Administration is cor- 
rupt, andthe Achilles heel of the Russian Army is the poor qual- 
ity of its officers. Another circumstance that militates against 
Russia is the wretched state of her finances, which is but thinly 
veiled by the statements of the Budget. The latter constantly 
shows the most admirable equilibrium, if not actual surpluses ; 
but, in reality, a deficit always comes to light, because the rev- 
enue is invariably smaller and the expenditure larger than the 
estimate. The Czar is fully aware of all this, and is, therefore, 
apart altogether from his love of peace, averse toa war. But in 
the case of a war with England, these considerations would be of 
small amount. France and Russia could act together without 
fear of interference. 

“When I was in London recently,” says Germanicus, “I was 
repeatedly asked, with some anxiety, what attitude the Triple 


Alliance would be likely to take up in such a case. I answered, 
‘Probably one of absolute neutrality. Germany undoubtedly 
would not lift her little finger to defend the interests of Eng- 
land.’ My questioners then invariably expressed regret at the 
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shortsightedness of such a policy, since the Triple Alliance would 
be defenseless against a victorious France allied with Russia. | 
replied that this prospect had no terrors for us, as we believed 
that we should be perfectly able to defend ourselves against both 
our neighbors. It is, on the other hand, by no means certain 
that France would stand alone in a war with England. Russia 
may rest assured that neither Germany nor Austria-Hungary 
would draw the sword against her, provided she did not ofer 


violence to Roumania or Bulgaria, or stretched out her hand t 


seize Constantinople. For this reason, she will do neither the 
one nor the other.” 

Italy, thinks the writer, would perhaps be inclined to assist 
England, to preserve the balance of power in the Mediterranean 
Sea. But Italy would then lose the protection of Germany and 
Austria, as the Triple Alliance is purely defensive. England 
herself is ill-prepared for awar. Her fleet is not even in num 
bers as formidable as in the time of Nelson. Both the material 


/ of that fleet is much below the standard of the 


and the fersonnes 
French navy. ‘The English steel industries do not compare 
favorably with those of France or Germany, the coast defenses 
are inadequate, the guns regarded with suspicion by their crews, 
the men themselves much inferior as compared with the French 
conscripts. The British army is strictly disciplined, but badly 
trained, and there is no sympathy between officers and men; 4 
per cent. of the latter desert annually. The volunteers are good 
shots, but without leaders and without military organization. 
The Coast-guard is the only force, besides the Regulars, that can 


be depended upon.” The writer concludes: 


“Altogether, France and Russia would have the greater 
chances of victory. Disraeli, it is true, declared, in November, 
1875, before the Russo-Turkish War, that England’s resources, 
should she be forced into war, were practically inexhaustible ; 
but the real question is whether she would have time to make use 
of them. It is a question that must, for the above reasons, be 
answered in the negative. Wars are decided nowadays by hard 
and rapid blows. ‘The economic prosperity of France since 1871 
has shown what resources she has at her disposal, and yet, after 
six months of war, Thiers had to admit to the National Assembly 
at Bordeaux that ‘/a France reconnait gu'ellen’a plus ad’ armée.’ 
At sea the conditions will be the same; the decisive battles will 
be fought by the great fleets in European waters. Two defeats 
in the Mediterranean would break the power of England in that 
quarter, and even if they were all, would overthrow her dominion 
in Egypt, and annihilate her trade with the Mediterranean ports, 
which amounts to fifty-four millions sterling, and through the 
Suez Canal, which is of the value of sixty millions. . . . The 
conflict in Asia shows us how such struggles affect the Great 
Powers. We Germans will have to be satisfied to continue wear- 
ing the heavy armor which alone insures to us the blessings of 
peace; for, unfortunately, we are not as happily situated as the 
United States with peaceable Canada and Mexico for neighbors. 
We must be prepared for everything.” 


IS SOCIALISM DYING? 


HE downfall of the late Chancellor of Germany is largely 

attributed to his opposition to all coercive measures against 

the revolutionary parties, and in this opposition he has been 

vigorously seconded by the Liberal Press of all factions. ‘These 

papers contend that increased police-supervision would aggra- 

vate, not mitigate, the evils arising from revolutionary agitation. 
The Natzon, Berlin, writes: 


“The masses demand and obtain that share of political power 
which was formerly only given to the classes. The process of 
democratizing cannot be stopped; it has taken hold of one coun- 
try after another. England, with its stiff aristocracy and rotten 
boroughs, has been converted into a country with almost universal 
suffrage. Germany has been compelled to give the masses full, 
universal, and direct suffrage; the Belgian dour eozsze has been 
forced to make important concessions to the workmen, and there 
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is no doubt that Austria will follow suit in the near future. 
There are some parties which regard this development of the 
democracy as a sign of a general anarchy. But we need not 
give up the hope that the wine will be good because the must is 
in, violently working in the vat. ‘The fear 


S 


that the Socialists 
could possibly overthrow society by means of the ballot becomes 
le begin to un- 


< 
more and more groundless and ridiculous. Peo 
derstand that the political emancipation of the ; 


yroletariat is the 
main feature of our period, and that Socialism is only one of its 


accompanying phenomena. Socialism has been very useful in 
teaching the laborers their strength and to combine their forces. 
But, as their political influence increases, Socialism itself de- 
creases. In the United States, Socialism cannot prosper because 
the laborers are fully emancipated there. ‘The rapid advance 
toward democratic rule has prevented the growth of Socialism in 
England, and its political importance is also decreasing, not 


creasing, in Germany 


To strengthen the argument that coercion is unnecessary, the 
Press cites many interesting instances intended to show that the 


Socialists have been compelled to enter upon the lines followed 


by the older parties, which action largely destroys their revolu- 


tionary character. Where they have failed to do so, their influ- 
ence is on the wane. In Holland, for instance, the danger of a 
Socialistic revolution is considered as a thing of the past The 


Kolnische Zeitung, Cologne, says 


“The most important eventin the course of the internal politics 


of Holland is the total ruin of the Social- Democratic Party, which 
only a short time ago seemed destined to play an important part 
in the Netherlands, especially during the last years of the reign 
of William III. The sober common sense of the Dutch has 
proved to be too much for Socialistic Utopian theories. Fora 
time, indeed, the itinerant Socialist orator found an audience for 
his Platonic theories among the workmen of the towns and the 
agricultural laborers. It was when local events had caused un- 
usually hard times in some of the provinces of the Kingdom. 
sut the ability to think, innate in the people, soon gained the 
victory over the influence of Socialist phrases, and then the end 
of the party was near. Keen-witted Domela Nieuwenhuis saw 
what was coming, and retired from the leadership in time to 
escape the general ruin, followed by many other influential men 
in the party. ‘Those who are left confine themselves to insults 
and infamous attacks against people whom they dislike, and such 
acts as the throwing of mud at the Royal carriage. In this way 
they lose the rest of their influence. The Socialist Party is no 
longer feared in Holland. Both the Government and the people 
regard its doings with utter indifference 


The Hannoverische Courier, Hanover, relates with great 
gusto how the miners of Monthieux, in France, were converted 
from red Communards into “bloated capitalists,” who exhibit all 


the faults of the moneyed classes. These are its words 


“The coal-mines of Monthieux are at present in the hands of 
Socialist workmen. ‘The former owners—a stock company—wea- 
ried by the continual struggles with their men, and unable to make 
both ends meet, at last turned over the mine to the workmen, 
free of charge. ‘The men underwent a great deal of privation and 
hardship, but at last succeeded, with the help of the State and 
private philanthropists, in making the mine a paying concern. 
Additional hands are now wanted to work the mine, and the 
miners have a chance to put their Socialistic theories into practice 
by admitting the new comrades as part owners, according to their 
old device: ‘La mine aux mineurs.’ They have done nothing 
of the kind, the additional men having been engaged as wage- 
workers. The capitalistic workmen have forgotten the maxims 
which they expressed when they were themselves working for the 
company. Only yesterday they raved against the ‘infamous 
bourgeoiste,’ which allows a profit to those who do not work 
themselves; to-day they regard the demand of the new hands, to 
be allowed to share the profits of the mine on equal terms with 
the old, as simply preposterous. The new hands, who have not 
yet become capitalists and, therefore, still adhere to the pure 
maxims of Socialism, are very wroth about this. They cannot 
understand why the owners of the mines at Auzin, Carmaux, 
and other places should be regarded as infamous rascals, whose 
property should be taken and divided among their workmen, 


while the owners of the Monthieux mine should remain in the 
f 


ill enjoyment of their property. Riots have taken place; the 
Monthieux capitalists have been forced to call in the help of the 
despised deur geors authorities, and have learned a lesson which 
should be taken to heart by all who favor Communism 

Dr. Bruno Wille recently complained, in a meeting held in Kiel, 
that the German Socialist leaders have become very tyrannical 


The Aveler Zeitung, Kiel, reports his speech as follows: 


‘The speaker declared that the discipline within the party is 
almost military in its strictness. The party organs are compelled 
to publish articles unfavorable to these who object to this tyranny 
The editors of country papers told me: ‘Unless we write against 
you, we will not receive assistance from the party funds.’ The 
Vorwarts, Berlin, the official organ of the party, neglects to 
mention the names of speakers who do not bow to the central 
ganization. When we complained of such slights, we were 
simply told: ‘The Chiefs have ordered it, and there is no 
redress.’ "— 7ranslated for Tur Liverary DIGEstT. 


KAISER WILHELM’S SONG. 


; howe following is a free translation of “The Ode to Aegir,” 
written by the Emperor of Germany 


O Aegir, Lord of oceans, 
Whom Nick and Nix obey, 
In rosv dawn of morning 
lhe Viking host doth pray 
Grim is the feud we're seeking, 
In countries far away; 
rPhrough storm and tide and billows, 
Lead us to glorious fray 


When Nick perchance doth threaten, 
When fails this trusty shield, 
hy flaming eye may guard us. 
To foeman none will yield. 
As Frithiof on Ellido 
Undaunted plowed the wave, 
So shelter thou this Cragon, 
And us, thy sons, we crave. 
When in the battle’s fury, 
As steel on steel doth ring, 
Bold foemen meet their death-stroke, 
To Valkyries they cling. 
Then may our song be wafted 
Through clash of swords to sea, 
To honor thee, O mighty God, 
Like far-off storms so free 


The Pall Mall Gazette, London, is of the opnion that the 
Emperor was safe from those who threatened to “blow him up” 
as long as he confined himself to such “innocent amusements” as 
reviewing his army, making speeches, painting pictures, lectur- 
ing his nobles, visiting, holding prayer-meetings, composing 
music, etc. But this verse-writing may be the “last straw that 
broke the camel's back.” 





rHE GIFTED AMATEUR. 


Emperor Wilhelm :— 1 will now sing you a little thing of my own.’ 
(The effect on the audience was instantaneous. ) 
—Punch, London. 
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FRENCH OPINION OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 


> Seppe the great mass of the French and German peo- 

ples continue to regard each other with aversion and dis- 
trust, it cannot be doubted that the relation between the two 
nations is more friendly than before. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant proof that the old enmity is waning is found in the fact 
that French critics calmly discuss the German army. ‘The mili- 
tary expert of the 7emfs, Paris, writes: 

“We must say at once that the [Autumn] maneuvers were a 
tactical and strategical trial, during which the authorities en- 
deavored to determine the value of the troops under circumstances 
approaching as near as possible to actual warfare. ‘The greatest 
interest was shown in the behavior of the infantry, which had to 
show for the first time how the ‘two years’ service’ would an- 
swer. Much interest attached also to the Fourth Battalion.* 

“These battalions were formed of men serving in their second 
year and some reserves who had been discharged for some time, 
but they marched almost as well as those who were serving with 
the colors. We have all the more reason to mention the staying 
power and discipline of these men, as our f/onflons justly flatter 
themselves that they possess similar qualities. We must, how- 
ever, mention, that there seemed to be, at times, a want of con- 
nection between the different battalions and brigades. 

“The maneuvers were almost exclusively confined to attacks. 
The troops never retired behind earthworks. Both sides endeav- 
ored to throw irresistible masses of troops at each other, without 
regard to possible losses. Engagements were, therefore, of very 
short duration. Both army-corps sought their salvation by sur- 
prising the enemy with incredibly quick movements. Cavalry 
brigades have nevertheless disappeared altogether. Each battal- 
ion has six horsemen and four wheelmen to convey despatches. 
The rest of the cavalry are divided among the columns of infan- 
try to act as scouts and advance guards. Cavalry charges are 
regarded as useless against the repeating rifle. 

“But the horsemen are trained and educated with the greatest 
care to act as scouts and patrols, as upon them the success of the 
whole depends. Advanced guards are often accompanied by a 
squad of aeronauts with a balloon and its accessories. We have 
returned from these maneuvers with the conviction that the two 
army corps of the Northeast are even more efficient than the ones 
which we saw last year near the French frontier.” 

The writer comments upon the ability and energy of the Eng- 
lish officers who attended these maneuvers. The Englishmen 
followed the troops regardless of fatigue, using not only carriages 
and horses, but also bicycles for their purpose.— 7rans/ated for 
Tue Lirerary DicEsr. 


WILL THE POWERS ACT? 

& Yaa Japanese have entered China. ‘To all appearance there 

is little there to stop them on their victorious course, and 
the Powers are in a quandary. It will not suit them to have 
China conquered. Even those Governments which, at first, 
thought that they would escape from being drawn into the East- 
ern imbroglio, now find it necessary to act. The United States, 
Germany, and Spain are increasing their fleets in Chinese waters, 
The Celestial Empire, Shanghai, 
strongly censures the Powers for theirformerapathy. The paper 


so as to be in at the death. 


says: 

“To all appearance, whatever event may happen, the present 
régime in China is within a practical distance of its final end. 
What concerns us most is that there is nothing to take its place. 
‘The present prospect is not a pleasant one either for the Chinese 
themselves or for the European Powers. On the side of the 
Japanese we see unity of purpose; on the other, nothing but in- 
decision and division of councils. Nor has the loss of prestige 
been confined to the Chinese. The European Powers who have 
been engaged in bolstering up the gigantic fraud in Pekin, look 


* A German regiment had, until recently, three battalions of four com- 
panieseach. There are now four battalions. Onthe peace footing, a com- 
pany numbers 150 men rank and file. During war and during the maneu- 
vers the effective strength is raised to 250 men. A German regiment is thus 
4,000 strong.—EDITOR LITERARY DIGEST. 
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almost as foolish. Germany, Great Britain, and, to a lesser 
extent, France, and Russia, not to speak of the United States, 
have each been more or less blameworthy. Japan has stepped in 
and done what each of the others knew would have to be done 
yet feared to speak, much less to act. There are many im- 
portant reasons why it is inadvisable that Japan in her present 
stage of intoxication should be permitted to goon, Whois, how- 
ever, tocry ‘back’? In case of the failure of China in Korea. 
Russia claims the next consideration; she is not likely to stand 
by quietly. France, borne away by a wave of Chauvinism. is 
itching for further annexation. Of all the Powers, Great Britain 
is at this moment probably the most helpless. The United States 
and Germany are naturally largely concerned in the issue: in 
fact, European councils are as much divided as the Chinese them- 
selves.” 

The German Press urges its Government, to be on the alert. 
The Vossische Zettung, Berljn, which generally opposes all 
colonial aspirations and will not mention anything in favor of an 
extension of German influence abroad, unless compelled by 


public opinion to do so, says 


*“As soon as the Chinese Emperor leaves Pekin, a revolution 
may be counted on with some certainty. The Manchu Dynasty 
is thoroughly detested by the masses of the people in China; it is 
so hateful to them that the Japanese invasion is regarded by 
many as a means to their salvation. ‘The Powers must take steps 
to safeguard the lives and property of their subjects in the Celes 
tial Empire. The energetic action on the part of the British 
Government with a view of protecting the interests of its subjects 
is therefore intelligible and worthy of approval. After England, 
Germany has the largest commerical interests in China. We 
have a right to expect that the German Government will take 
suitable steps to protect these interests in an energetic manne 

The Morning Post, London, says 


“Germany is not prepared, and never will be prepared, to sacri 
fice English friendship for the sake of the deaux yeux of France 
or for a problematic popular ratification by France of the Treaty 
of Frankfort. . . . Short of actual war, it may be taken for 
granted that Germany would leave nothing undone to prevent 
the weakening of British influence in Asia. It is not true that 
serious German statesmen desire to see the unlimited aggrandize 
ment of Russia in Asia because they hope for a consequent diver- 
sion of the Russian mind from European ambitions. They know 
well that Russia can never consent to become merely an Asiatic 
Power. Russian predominance in Asia would merely be the 
prelude toacolossal attempt at Russian predominance in Europe. 
The control of the trade routes to the East by a fidgety Power 
like France could never offer the same advantages to German 
commerce as are now experienced at the hands of a nation of 
merchants and traders.” 


The Star and Herald, Panama, wants to know what is the 
matter with Uncle Sam: 

“It’s about time that Uncle Sam was heard from in the Oriental 
entanglement. America’s rights in Japan are just as important 
as England's are in China, and Great Britain should be made to 
understand that she cannot dictate terms forthe settlement of the 
fight in a manner to suit her because she sees the scale of victory 
lowering in favor of Japan. England may do all the bulldozing 
she wants to with the French in Madagascar, but she should not 
be allowed to carry out her browbeating policy in the East.” 


FOREIGN BREVITIES. 


THE Greek bandit, Papakkyritzopuolo, was recently followed to his lai: 
and shot. The posse was made up of the secretaries and stenographers who 
had to spell his name.—A7Vadderadatsch, Berlin 


KWANG-HSvU, the Emperor of China, who is likely to lose the job which 
his family has held so long (owing to a pull in Divine headquarters), had 
originally a round face. He makes a long face now.—Avkeriki, Vienna 


Li HUNG CHANG knows how to handle his fists if he knows anything. No 
fraudulent boodler of a Taotai can palm off nine-tael Dutch muskets on 
the Government that are worth only two taels. Chang lets them know 
that he didn’t receive a college education for nothing.—Star and Herald, 
Panama. 


THE Chinese troops refuse to fight unless they are paid. Quite natural. 
In the land of /ae/s the soldiers want to doa cash business.—Frete Presse, 
Vienna. 
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ENGLAND IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
\ J HILE France prepares toconvert Madagascar into a French 
/ 


colony, England is very busy in extending her influence 
in South Africa. ‘The 


possession of the Delagoa Bay settlement, in order to completely 


British Government endeavors to obtain 


hem in the Dutch Republic and thus convert all South Africa 


into one huge British colony But the Poers do their best to 


counteract this policy. ‘They have offered to assist Portugal with 


an armed force if the rising of the natives in Portuguese territory 


should prove to be a serious matte British statesmen regard 


this ex/ente between Portugal and the South African Republic 


with little favor In spite of the strong immigration of British 
Dutch 


hold their own in the 


subjects to South Africa, the element continues the 


The new 


mining-districts ; 


stronge! arrivals towns and 


but in the country they become merged into the 
Dutch element, proving that the new South African nation will 


not be easily overcome. The possession of a seaport would, of 


course, give additional prestige to the Transvaal, the representa 


A 


tive of independent Dutch South Africa England, therefore, 


does its best to prevent the Transvaal from reaching the sea 


The Saturday Review, London, writes 


“Delagoa Bay is the natural port « 


f the Transvaal, giving best 


access to that State, which contains all that is most valuable in 


South Africa, and to which the South African State 


other and 

hold a Now, though 
peace prevails in South Africa, it must not be thought that trou 
there. South Africa 
more Dutch than English, and therefore it 


Colonies can hardly venture to candle 


ble will never again occur sat present far 


loyalty cannot always 


be depended upon The sympathy of the Dutch population 


for each other is very great. On noconsideration can Trans- 


vaal be permitted to obtain any exclusive control over a port of 
Delagoa B 


such importance as ay: whatever is to be done there 
must be done for the benefit of all South Africa and of the mother- 
country England must realize the importance of securing the 


control of that harbor for the general benefit, and with the object 


of protecting herself against any preponderance of strength on 
the part of France in Madagascar, 
the Indian Ocean With 
can safeguard the 


the Mozambique Channel, and 
our influence we 
Zam besi 


we need not then rely upon the capricious loyalty of Cape 


Delagoa Bay undet 


commerce of the Transvaal and of 
states 
men grown half-Dutch either through their pecuniary interests o1 
We can, while 


and while perhaps leaving the harbor 


their political associations. sure of this control, 


in Portuguese hands, di 


justice for all South Africa without u favor to any colony, 


and thus further the advent of united South Africa, which shall 


1 


h to ke 
guese, or German, or French 


be strong enoug ep in check its neighbors, be they Portu- 


s 


Although the Boers successfully drove the British out of the 
Transvaal in 1880, it is much to be doubted that they would be 
ready to oppose single-handed the power of England in order to 
gain possession of Delagoa Bay. Portugal is a mere nonentity, 
politically speaking, and could not refuse to turn over the port to 
The /n- 


England if asked to do so, But there is a third factor 


dependance Belge, 


Brussels, says 


“Although Delagoa Bay was definitely delivered to Portugal, 
the English have not yet given up the hope to obtain the place. 
The time is favorable to such hopes. Portugal is embarrassed 
by financial troubles, and not unwilling to part with some of her 
colonies. 
guese 


The English are anxious enough to obtain the Portu- 
Hinterland. 
have been the obstinate insistence of Portugal on her historical 
rights, and the autonomous and particularistic policy of the South 
African Republic. 
gible 
be expected. 


The greatest obstacles to British advance 


The union of these two factors is not a negli- 
quantity. Yet the intervention of a third factor may now 
Germany is not likely to sit still. Germany openly 
declares that she would rather have Portugal or the Transvaal for 
a neighbor than England. If, with Germany’s help, the Trans- 
vaal gains the sea at Delagoa Bay, the chain of British posses- 
sions, which now surrounds her and hampers her free movements, 
will be virtually broken and Portuguese prosperity will also be a 
gainer.” 


Max O’Rell has recently traveled in South Africa and describes 
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the people there in his usual caustic manner. He is much im 
pressed with the person of Cecil Rhodes, the ‘‘ Napoleon of South 
Africa,” who rules now “over a British colony larger than all 

With regard to the Boers, Mr. O’Rell 


the disadvantage of too 


Kurope suffers from 


short an acquaintance. The witty 


Franco-Irishman writes in the Revue de Paris, Paris 


“They are farmers such as lived in the times of Abraham, 


Isaac, and Jacob, refusing to make use of modern farming instru 


ments. They are dirtier, braver, more backward, and more 


thick-headed than the men of Brittany, just as they are more dis 
trustful, more crafty, and meaner than those of Normandy; pi 
ture them in addition more 
bigoted than the Scotch 


Boer 


wary, more hospitable, and more 
and you have a pretty good idea of a 
But the world advances too rapidly in our days to permit 
the Boers to set the 


movements or quit the race 


pace. They must either accelerate their 


Max O’Rell thinks it extremely funny that these people should 
have considered the locust plague as a visitation of God, and de 
votes much space to a discussion which took place in the Boer 
Parliament upon this question He concludes his paper with an 


acknowledgment of the value of the Boer as a sharpshootet 


"TO first rank 
their man, and his worldly affairs are ended 


Boers are shots of the very They pick out 
They never fail to 
bring down an enemy, and count upon their steady aim to pre- 


serve their independence 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE Japanese have landed large masses of troops in China and are pre- 





paring to continue the campaign during the Winter One of the forts built 
to defend Port Arthur is said to be already in their hands The Chinese 
trooy at Pekin refuse to march against the enemy unless they receive 
the back pa hey are said to be much demoralize« deserters and 
fu ives f } ( ite armies te vonderful stories of the prowess of 
the Japanese The Chinese generals now acknowledge that they are un 
able to oppose the Japanese with the ill-armed and ill-disciplined troops at 
thet mmand \ Ha 1eke the P an Captain of Artillery who as 

3 e { n " een summons to Pekin to confer with the Emperor 

net n He elieves that a thorough reorganization of the army, if not 
of the fleet, may produce good results even at this late date 

THE latest ne from Germany is that several new State Departments 

( eated rhe Chancellor is to be assisted in future by a Vice- 

Chance ul t said that Dr. Miquel, the ambitious Minister of 
] ‘ ¢ ave the office A special Colonial Office will be created, to 
further a more aggressive policy in Colonial affairs. Herbert Bismarck, 
the son of the ex-Chancellor, is about to return to officia fe It will be 
remembered that the ex-Chancellor refused to give his consent to the em- 
ployment of his son in any capacity while Caprivi was in office 

A LATE cablegram tells us that the Empress of China has committed 
suicide he rumor attributes this suicide to ill-treatment ar nsults on 
the part of the Emperor 

LORD SALISBURY, during a speech delivered at Edinburgh, declared thata 
single chamber would be a source of great danger to Great Britain. He 
did not beleve that the nation would abolish the House of Lords, and 
¢ 1 t that a fair ote would prove the Liberals very much in the 


minority 


A CURIOUS case has just been decided by the 


ties The Socialist 


French Chamber of Depu 
Deputy Leon Mirman was calied upon by the military 
ground that 
members of the Legislature should be exempt from the service which every 
able-bodied Frenchman has to render his country. The Chamber decided 
The papers comment upon the fact that 
, 


the Socialists, who advocate a general leveling down of society 


authorities to serve his term in the army, and refused on the 


that no one is free from this duty 


, Should de- 


mand a privilege which the members of other parties do not expect for 


themselves 
THE 


probably succeed in forming another Cabinet, as the cause of the resigna- 


Spanish Ministry has resigned. Sefior Sagasta, the Premier, will 


tions is only a difference of opinion on the tariff policy of Spain, between 
the Legislature and the resigned Ministers. The Ministers advocated Free- 
trade 


THE German authorities are up in arms against pauper-emigration from 
America! The Massachusetts authorities, who have been accused of send- 
ing their paupers and idiots to New York, are said to have paid the passage 
of two imbeciles to Hamburg. The two men, whose names are given as 
Austin Dovatha and Charles Blasius, are naturalized citizens of the United 
States, and as they have severed their connection with the land of their 
birth, the Hamburg officials sent them back to Massachusetts 


GENERAL V. WAHL, the 
enemy of intemperance He has lately 


Chief of the St. Petersburg Police, is a sworn 
adopted a novel means to put 
drunkards to shame A list of all persons found in the streets in a state of 
intoxication is published in the newspapers The lists contain the names 
of prominent men, and are attimes very long, a total of 243 names having 
been reached in one day 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CURIOSITIES OF SUICIDE. 


HERE is nothing in the above title to suggest any very seri- 

ous or philosophic treatment of the subject of Self-Destruc- 

tion. It is thecaption of an article in The Westminster Gazette, 

London, which, although based on a scientific work on the subject 

by Dr. Strahan,* is confined to a selection of curious cases. 
Commenting on this book the reviewer says : 


“It is interesting, for instance, to meet again some of the more 
remarkable suicides which have had place in the columns of 
newspapers of late, classified more or less scientifically under 
various types. The majority, perhaps, like the case at Man- 
chester not long ago of the bridegroom who shot himself at his 
wedding breakfast, apparently from a mere artistic appreciation 
of dramatic contrast, are simply irrational, and represent only 
one form of a family degeneracy which might have shown itself 
in insanity, epilepsy, drink, etc. But other cases are undeniably 
rational, and make ‘the usual verdict’ a ridiculous sham. Does 
anybody feel anything but pity and admiration where suicide is 
accepted as the alternative to a more dishonorable fate, as in the 
incident which Miss Christina Rossetti immortalized in her poem, 
‘In the Round Tower at Jhansi’? Orin the recent instance of the 
ill-fated Wilson party, who kept the last shot in their revolvers 
for themselves, and used it when the Matabele at last broke into 
their circle? But another recent case makes the challenge of 
moral justifiability with a more tragic intensity still. Only the 
other day a well-known and highly respected literary man, who 
was on the brink of death from an incurable disease, put a ter- 
mination to his sufferings by shooting himself dead. His wife, 
who was devoted to him, and who was present when he com- 
mitted the act, was asked at the inquest whether she could not 
have prevented it. Her answer was that she could, but that she 
would have considered herself a contemptible coward had she 
doneso. She alsostated that, at his request, she had removed her 
husband's false teeth preparatory to his shooting himself through 
the palate. As our law stands, thislady might have been indict- 
ed for murder. Of course, nothing of the sort was thought of. 
But is it possible to conceive a more tragic and pitiful situation ? 
There is nothing like it in fiction or drama but the dreadful final 
scene of Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts.’ 

“Phe case of the Wilson party, of whom only a few survivors 
are said to have died by their own hand, is altogether put into the 
shade by the earliest recorded instance of what may be called 
suicide by platoons; that of Eleazar and the whole garrison of 
Massada, after the fall of Jerusalem, when unable to hold out 
longer against Titus. After killing off their wives, ‘choosing ten 
men by lot out of their number to do execution upon all the rest, 
they ranged themselves as near as they could to the dead bodies 
of their friends, gave them a parting embrace, and cheerfully 
presented their throats to those who were to do the inhuman 
office. So soon as the ten had, with a mighty resolution, dis- 
charged their part, they cast lots among themselves which of the 
remaining ten should despatch -the other nine, with a condition 
that the surviving tenth man should kill himself upon the bodies 
of the rest, such a confidence had these people in one another. 
The nine died with the same constancy as the rest. The last 
man overlooked the bodies, and finding that they were all stark 
dead set fire to the palace, and so cast himself upon his sword 
among his friends. . . . The number of the slain was g6o, reck- 
oning women and children into the account.’ The Romans were 
as much impressed as the Matabele in the case of the Wilson 
party. 

“One of the oddest forms of suicide is the Aara-kirz of the 
Japanese and Chinese. A man insults you: you say, like an 
angry child, ‘Very well—shan’t play any more,’ and rip up your 
stomach before his eyes, apparently for the mere gratification of 
subjecting him to a disgusting spectacle. It would have givena 
thoroughly Oriental turn to the war in Korea if both nations had 
simultaneously, on the outbreak of the quarrel, performed ara- 
Riri jast to mortify each other. 

“Many are the curiosities of suicide by imitation and from 
hereditary impulse. Dr. Strahan quotes from Dr. Hammond the 


* “ Suicide and Insanity: a Physiological and Sociological Study.’ By S. 
A. K. Strahan, M.D. London: Sonnenschein. 
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following extraordinary family history—a Rougon-Macquart 
series indeed: ‘Agentleman well-to-do in the world, but witha 
slight hereditary tendency to insanity, killed himself in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age, by cutting his throat while in a warm bath. 
No cause could be assigned for the act. He had two sons and a 
daughter—all under age at the time of his death. ‘The family 
separated, the daughter marrying. On arriving at the age of 
thirty-five, the eldest son cut his throat while in a warm bath, 
but was rescued ere life was extinct. At about the same age the 
second son succeeded in killing himself in the same way. The 
daughter, in her thirty-fourth year, was found dead in a bath-tub 
with her throat cut. Her son, at the age of twenty-seven, at- 
tempted to kill himself by cutting his throat while in a bath at 
his hotel in Paris, but did not succeed. Subsequently, at the 
age of thirty, he made a similar unsuccessful attempt, but was 
again saved. A year after he was found in his bath with his 
throat cut from ear to ear.’ 

“Spring is the season for suicides as well as for sales. People 
prefer for this purpose, as statistics show, day to night, and 
Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday, to Saturday and Sunday. In 
a word, suicides prefer the early part of the week, month, and 
year. It would follow, seemingly, that anybody with a melan- 
cholic friend should look after him carefully on the first Monday 
in May. Men kill themselves twice, three, or four times more 
often than women, except in Spain. Women generally ‘do it 
beautifully,’ men crudely. Rutland and Sussex are the most sui- 
cidal counties, North Wales and Beds the least. Saxony is the 
most suicidal country in Europe, and the least so is—the ‘un- 
happy counthry’! Ireland’s rate is 24 per million to Saxony’s 469! 
Among the triumphs of civilization must be reckoned the Infant 
Suicide. The Registrar-General has lately added a column to 


” 


his tables for suicides ‘from five to ten years’ ! 

Many of the above cases are interesting, but none of them pro- 
ceed on the sound business principles which prompt the mild 
Hindu creditor to send a notice to his debtor that unless the 
“little bill” be settled by to-morrow at noon, he will come over 
and sit ‘‘Dharma” at the debtor’s door. This involves an oath 
on the part of the creditor that, having once sat down, he will 
never rise again until the debt is paid. If he die there, the 
debtor is responsible. 


A SYMBOLIC VIEW OF CHINA. 


NEW and strictly original mode of pursuing the science of 
anthropology and of casting the horoscope of nations seems 
to have been struck out in a Chicago paper. As original genius 
is always apt to be scouted because not understood, so a prosaic 
and practical world will doubtless fail to appreciate the pro- 
fundity of the reflections we present below. We don’t under- 
stand them ourselves, but acting on the principle that animates so 
large a portion of the human race and accounts for so many 
great reputations, that whatever is incomprehensible must be 
exceedingly profound, we give our readers the benefit of what 
follows. It is part of an article published in 7he /laming 
Sword, organ of the Koreshan Unity, and it is signed Ella M. 
Castle. The Koreshan Unity, be it known, has discovered that 
modern astronomy is entirely wrong in its fundamental princi- 
ples, and that no planetary system such as it presents to us exists. 
Since history is silent as to the original stock of the Chinese 
race, we are told, symbolism and analogy must come to our aid. 
The Chinese flag, with its red and green dragon on a yellow 
ground, furnishes the symbols in this case, and the interpretation 
thereof is as follows: 

“The dragon symbolizes that power which carries the life of 
one dispensation over into the succeeding dispensation. In a 
more universal sense, it symbolizes the power which carries the 
life of one grand cycle over into the succeeding grand cycle. The 
Chinese dragon is green and red. Green symbolizes the union of 
spiritual and natural life, and red, the most external natural. 
The red and green dragon would signify the most external of that 
natural life which has become united to the spiritual life. The 
most external natural life of the animal is in the skin. The orig- 
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inal form of the word China is Sz or Chin. From this root 
comes the Anglo-Saxon sczun, from which has come our English 
word sézz. ‘The Chinese nation constitutes the skin, the epider- 
mis, of the anthropostic universe, considering that universe in its 
dragon relation. 

“The dragon is a species of serpent. The serpent sheds its 
epidermis whole. For this reason, the epidermis is kept intact 
until the time comes for the sloughing off. The people constitu- 
ting the epidermis would necessarily be a fixed type, and to pre- 
serve them such, the divine purpose, working through them, 
caused the erection of the Great Wall, which made them difficult 
of access, and prevented a race mixture which might otherwise 
have taken place. On the contrary, the epithelium of the ser- 
pent is constantly being thrown off, until the time comes for the 
serpent to crawl out of its skin, by which time the throwing off of 
epithelial cells has about ceased, and we should find the race cor- 
responding to the epithelium somewhere in the world, possessing 
indications of the original ruddy color of the skin, very few in 
number, and possessing little national vitality. These conditions 
are fulfilled in the tribes of North American Indians, now about 
to disappear from earth. 

“When the time comes for the shedding of the serpent’s skin, 
along the line where the epidermis separates itself the corpuscles 
divide, one portion of the corpuscle being absorbed by the new 
skin which is being created, and the other portion remaining 
attached to the old scarf and passing off with it. From the new 
race, the red race, about to be created by the union of the black 
and white races, will be formed the new skin of the dragon.” 

The writer then proceeds to tell us that the coming of the 
Chinese to this country is providential, since their spirit will be 
absorbed in the new race; and, since their spirit tends toward the 
celestial world, as indicated by their celestial noses, while the 
Indian spirit follows his nose and tends toward the natural world, 
the Chinese spirit will spiritualize the coming race. 

From all which we infer that the Chinese exclusion law was a 
sad mistake, that must be rectified forthwith. 


A WOMAN’S SACRIFICE. 


\ JHEN the French Republic was firmly established, as the 

Republican leaders thought, several scholars were given 
access to archives never before studied or published. Of these 
archives, those relating to the Napoleonic empires attracted most 
attention, and from the many published documents we have 
learned facts never suspected. Among publications in this line 
is Frédéric Masson’s “‘ Napoleon et les Femmes,” * undoubtedly 
the one in which the general public will take the most interest. It 
shows Napoleon in the light of an ordinary man, controlled by 


passion, whose “inner life” was dark and revolting in many re- 
spects. From this book, we learn that Napoleon had many mis- 
tresses, and a number of illegitimate children. The story of 
Marie Walewski tells of a woman who sacrificed her honor for 
the sake of her beloved Poland. Masson narrates the incident as 
follows: 

“On January 1, 1807, the Emperor on his way to Warsaw 
stopped at the small town Bronie. A great crowd came to see 
and greet ‘Poland’s Liberator.’ In this crowd were two women ; 
one, almost a child, pleaded with one of Napoleon's officers to 
prevail upon the Emperor to stop and enjoy their hospitality. 
The officer called Napoleon's attention to the young lady ‘who 
had braved the crowd, all for his sake.’ The great general 
raised his chapeau and looked attentively upon her while she 
spoke and weicomed him to Poland. He took a bouquet of 
flowers from his carriage and presented it to her with these words ; 
‘Keep these as proof of my good intentions. We shall meet at 
Warsaw, I hope, and I will then claim a word of thanks from 
your beautiful mouth.’ 

“This young woman was Marie Walewski. She was born a 
Laczinska, an old but poor family. Her father died while she 
was young, and her mother sent her to a convent to be educated. 
When she was sixteen, she was wedded to the seventy-years-old 





* Frédéric Masson: *“ Napoleon et les Femmes.”’ Paris, 1894: Paul Ollen- 
dorff, Editeur. xxxi. and 334 pp., 8vo. 
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Anastase Colonna de Walewice-Walewski. He was rich and had 
the power to force her to marry him. She came to Warsaw and 
was installed according to the rank of her husband. But she was 
nevertheless alone and unhappy. 

“The great day for the entertainment of Napoleon arrived. 
Marie did not wish to attend. The Emperor insisted upon her 
coming to the ball, and Prince Joseph Poniatowski entreated her 
to be present: ‘Perhaps Heaven may use you to free Poland,’ 
he pleaded.” She declared she could not dance. The great men 
of Poland and the Emperor's generals urged her, but she would 
not accept the invitation. Her own husband saw in the invita- 
tion an honor conferred upon himself, and demanded that she 
should go. . At last, she obeyed the pleadings and the commands. 
Napoleon had grown impatient, and he walked up and down 
studying love phrases. 

“*She went to the ball attired in a plain white satin dress, with 

only a garlana of leaves for ornament. She was pale and trem- 
bling when presented to Napoleon, and looked on the ground, 
not upon him. He said to her: ‘White upon white is not becom- 
ing, Madame,’ this he said in a loud voice, but added a little 
lower: ‘This is not the reception I had a right to expect.’ 
She did not answer. He looked attentively upon her and turned 
away. A few minutes later he left the ball. Scarcely had 
she reached home before her maid brought her a note: ‘I have 
seen but you; I admire but you; I desire but you. A quick an- 
swer. will calm the impatient ardor of N.’ 

‘She crushed the paper in disgust at its revolting style of lan- 
guage and sent the maid to inform the carrier, Prince Joseph 
Poniatowski, that there was no answer. ‘The Prince forced his 
way into the house, but the door was slammed in his face when 
he tried to enter the lady's chamber. Through the locked door 
Marie told him that her resolution was unchangeable, and the 
Prince went away furious. 

“On awakening the next morning she received a second note. 
She did not open it, and ordered that it be returned with the first. 
What should she do? She was eighteen years old, and alone, 
without counsellor, without guide; nobody to defend her, not 
even her husband, who joined with the other Polish patriots in 
demanding that she should give herself to Napoleon. She did 
her best, but how could she resist the pressure, when they ap- 
pealed to her patriotism! When a noble woman-friend brought 
her a letter signed by the notables of the country imploring her 
to sacrifice herself to the sacred cause of her country, she gave 
way. She opened Napoleon's letter and read: 

“There are moments when my high position is a heavy load, 
which I can scarcely carry. How shall I quiet the longings of a 
heart which desires to throw itself at your feet and is arrested 
only by such weighty considerations that paralyze its desires and 
deprive me of freedom of action? Oh! if you only would! , 
You only can raise the obstacles which separate us. My friend 
Duroc will show you the way. Oh! Come! come! All your de- 
sires shall be satisfied. Your country will be dearer to me, when 
you have pitied my poor heart. me: 

“A meeting was arranged. Marie Walewski separated from 
her husband. But she did not voluntarily throw herself into the 
Emperor’s arms. He forced her, as he had declared,‘ I will force 
you to love me!’’ 

We have thus followed the tragic fate of Marie Walewski. The 
unexpected now takes place. All hastened to do Marie honor. 
Her husband’s own sisters became her chaperons; but she lived 
quietly and as solitary as possible, though she could have lived 
in regal style. Her womanly character was true even in her fall. 
Masson further relates: 


“Thenceforth continued this mysterious /zazson to which 
Napoleon was unfaithful at times. Yet it was the great passion 
of his life. He knew, however, that Marie did not love him for 
himself. . . . It is said, and we know, that during the campaign 
of 1809 Marie went to Vienna to meet Napoleon and became en- 
ciente. She occupied a very elegant residence near Palais de 
Schoenbrunn, and there, on May 4, 1810, was born Alexandre 
Florian Joseph Colonna Walewski, whom Napoleon forthwith 
made a Count of the Empire, and charged the Treasurer-General 
to settle 50,000 frances a year upon the young Count.” 

To Marie’s honor it must be said that she was faithful to the 
Emperor. During the last days at Fontainebleau, when he medi- 
tated suicide, she hastened to him, though she was not allowed 
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to see him. She, together with her son, visited him on Elba. 
After his return she again visited him at the Elysée. But, when 
the Emperor was banished to St. Helena, she thought herself 
free. Two years after the death of M. Walewski, 1814, she 
married General Count d’Ornano, but died the yearafter. That 
marriage is said to have affected Napoleon very much, for he 
had come to love Marie Walewski. The son occupied a high 
office under Napoleon III. and died a few years ago.—7rans- 
fated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


A JAPANESE DOCTOR ON VEGETARIANISM. 


APAN is moving. The Sez-2-kwaz, a medical journal pub- 
J lished in Tokio, has a number of original articles in the 
English language, and while the tone and treatment are clearly 
imitative, there is nevertheless evidence of a certain originality 
of thought. an article by Dr. 
Ishizuka on “The Natural Food of Man,” affords a good exam- 
ple of the peculiar style and treatment: 


The following extract from 


“The teeth of carnivorous animals are conical and sharp, hav- 
ing only an up-and-down movement, and are fitted for cutting 
and crushing the food of strong tissue, whereas those of herbiv- 
orous animals are flat in surface, having a lateral movement, and 
are fitted for eating vegetable food. Now, the normal teeth of 
men, like the teeth of herbivorous animals, meet each other, and 
have also a lateral movement. Their surfaces are concave, so 
that when they meet each other, there is produced a hollows be- 
tween them suitable for receiving cereal grains. 

“In order to select a food most fitted for men, it is more impor- 
tant to take into consideration the form of teeth which stand at 
the entrance to the digestive tract as well as their lateral move- 
ment, and then the chemical composition of food (according to 
the standard of milk) selected. Now, among the foods which are 
fitted to the normal teeth of men, there is nothing better than the 
cereals. A morsel of cereal food is masticated by the normal 
teeth, turned over upon the tongue and forms a pulp, and by 
such process it undergoes more or less chemical change before it 
is swallowed. Moreover, as the cereals contain nutritious ingre- 
dients, every nation took adopted then as a principal food for 
thousands years. It is the general opinion at present, that meat 
and vegetables are necessary articles for animal nutrition, but it 
is contrary to the principal purpose of creation. As the meat is 
more delicious and sweet than vegetables, men are generally apt 
to take it in an excessive quantity. Consequently, Shaka, the 
founder of Buddhism, separated days for abstaining from meat 
and fish in order to regulate the use of them, and Confucius also 
gave an instruction against the excessive use of meat. It will be 
clear, then, that the meat is not an article of daily use.” 


The writer here lays great stress upon the importance of the 
potash salts as an item in our food, and continues : 


“It will be clear from the experiment of Kemmelig (?) made 
upon two dogs that potassium must be added to the two ingredi- 
ents of nitrogen and carbon. He gave a piece of beef deprived 
of its salt to two dogs A and B, adding potassium to dog A and 
natrum to dog B. After more than ten days, dog A increased 
2,085 grammes of body weight, whereas dog B increased only 810 
grammes, showing that the increase of dog A is more than two 
and one-half times. Toward the end of experiment, the dog A 
became strong and active having good development of muscles 
although his fat did not increase. The dog B on the contrary 
became melancholic and inactive, losing appetite. Then, he re- 
versed the former experiment giving natrum to the dog A and 
potassium to the dog B, and he found that the former increased 
only 530 grammes while the latter increased 1,810 grammes, or 
more than three and one-half times. It was plain from the result 
of the two experiments that a part of potassium goes to the 
formation of muscles, which function cannot be performed by 
natrum. When he examined the muscles of the dog which took 
potassium, he found that the muscles are not developed unless a 
small quantity of table salt is given (as potassium is inorganic 
and caustic, it must be weakened by adding a proportionate 
quantity of table salt, the fact showing that the value of table 
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salt is in its power of weaking potassium), and if a table salt was 
not given, the result of the second experiment would not have 
been different from that of the first experiment. Thus, it will be 
known that an addition of table salt is necessary, for the forma- 
tion of muscle by potassium. 

““Now, as cereals and potatoes contain potassium more than 
meat, nutrients will be conveniently taken solely from them, but 
in addition to the rice and barley, beans and potatoes which con- 
tain potassium should be taken in a proper proportion to the 
amount of albumen, fat, and carbo-hydrates contained in rice and 
barley. Meatand fish have good taste although they contain less 
potassium, and therefore they should be eaten as an extra food, 
Milk contains the largest amount of potassium, next come beef, 
mutton, and pork in order, while river fish contain more than sea 
fish. It is well-known fact, that Buddhist monks never eat meat 
and fish, but they eat beans more than common people in various 
forms mzso, natto, etc.” 


The Antiquity of Heraldry.—Although the authorities on her- 
aldry have not as yet attempted to answer the question 
‘““When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman?” 
yet, according to 7he Cornhill Magazine, they have assigned to 
Ad&Am two coats-of-arms. 

“The first which was borne in Eden before the fall—when he 
needed neither coat for covering nor arms for defense—consisted 
of a shield gules, upon which the arms of Eve (a shield argent) 
were quartered as an escutcheon of pretense, she being an heiress! 
The second coat, borne after the expulsion from the garden, 
was ‘paly cranche, divided every way, and tinctured of every 
color. F : 

“The use of furs in blazonry is, it has been solemnly asserted, 
a relic of the garments of skins worn by our first parents. The 
second man who lived upon the Earth, Abel, was, we are told, a 
true gentleman 





a proof that it does not necessarily take three 
generations to manufacture the article. Cain was ‘no gentleman’ 
by behavior, but he was the first man who desired to have his 
arms changed, ‘so God set His mark upon him.’ 

“Nearly all the principal characters in the Old Testament have 
been accredited with coats-of-arms. These are, as a rule, highly 
appropriate, except in the case of Joseph's heraldic coat, which 
was merely black, tinctured with white—‘chequy sable and 
argent’—whereas something after the pattern of Adam's second 
coat would surely have been more in keeping with the youthful 
Joseph’s favorite attire. Gideon bore arms, sable, a fleece argent, 
a chief azure gutte d'eau; David, a harp, or, in a 
and Samson, gules, a lion couchant, or 


field argent; 
, within an orle argent, 
semée of bees sable. 

“Armorial ensigns are supposed to have received Divine sanc- 
tion, for God, when prescribing unto Moses the form of conduct- 
ing the Israelites in their journey through the wilderness, ex- 
pressly commanded the use of armorial signs, saying, ‘The 
children of Israel shall pitch their tents every man by his own 
camp, and every man by his own standard.’” 


Will America Have a National Flower ?—A. E. Winship, the 
editor of 7he Journal of Education, says in a recent issue of his 
paper: “I introduced the after-supper chat with the query, * Will 
America have a national to which the professor said, 
emphatically, ‘Yes,’ and the botanist, as emphatically, ‘No,’ and 
we all turned to hear what the maiden would say. ‘I think not,’ 
she said. ‘Ido not have much respect for the way in which we 
have gone about it. It is not a matter to be settled by the school 
children; no more will it be determined by a magazine poem. 
There is no one to decide the matter. 
local flowers forawhile. California will certainly use the poppy, 
but it has no significance elsewhere. Northern New England and 
New York will use the golden-rod, eastern Massachusetts will 
worship the mayflower, Pennsylvania will probably choose the 
laurel, and the great West will shout for the corn, but Colorado 
will choose the pasque-flower. 


flower ?’ 


There will be several 


I do not see how there can be any 
union of sentiment unless it should be in some great crisis. It 
might have been easy to have had a national flower born in the 
years 1861-65, but it was not, and there is not likely to be an- 
other occasion soon. I think the botanist is right when he says 


there will be no American flower.’” 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Banks. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks |} 
showed decrease in the amount of reserve held 
above legal requirements of $660,625, the surplus 





now standing at $63,204,275. Loansexpanded $1, 129,- 


200, While deposits increased $809,700. Specie de- 
creased $171,000, and leg al tenders decreased $287,- 
200. Incirculation there was a decrease of $1o1,- 


goo. The loans are now the largest on record. 
T 
the New York banks for the last two weeks: 








1e > following is acomparison of the averages of 





Nov Oct. 27. Decrease 
Te « +$500,822,000 $499,692,700 *$1,129, 30 
Specie... ey ay 13,755,000 )3,926,600 171 
vegal tenders. eee. 118,224,900 118,512,100 7, 20K 
5B 4 
Deposits ° a 595, 104,06 5945 +200 *800,7 
Circulation.... » 11,517,800 11,019,700 101, Qo 


The following shows the relation between the 


reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie -» $93,755,600 $93,926, ¢ $171,060 
Legal tenders. : 115,224,900 115,512,100 

Total reserve.$211,980,500 $212,438,700 $4 
Reserve required 

ag’t deposits 148,776,225 148,573,800 # i 

Surplus res’ve $63,204,27 $63,864,9 $660, ¢ 


* Increase 


European Bank Holdings. 








LONDON No I I following table gives 
the a of ¢ 1 ar s er ¢ n and 1llion 
the lea Eut in kS, as per elt 
rie ts of t Ss week, 1n om irison W is 
a la vear ag« 
I 4 I 4 





$18 $1 $1 

A. FOF. 00s ; 4 " 
Germany- 

G’d & sil. . 238, ,00 194,490, 
Austro-Hu 

Gold Foc, ‘ 755 gVOr 7 
» ¢ 7 " 735 1,11 
Netherlands 

Gold ) 4,24 
»1 I I 14, 
Belg i 

G'd & sil 75,000 { oO 19,7 “x 
Spa 

, } 

Gold 4 4 

Sliver 40,1 " 4 

Total.. $1, $1,264,778, $1 18.4 


* Last week's figures; not yet issued for this 


N. B.—The German Imperial Bank and the Bank 
of Belgium do not report their stocks of gold and 
silver separately. 

Stocks. 

The market this week at the Stock Exchange 
has been very unsettled in tone and feverish in 
its movements. The bears were at times in abso- 
lute control of the situation, and sold down some 
of the high-priced stocks, such as the Coalers and 
the Grangers, far below the low prices of last 


Saturday before they encountered any resistance 





from inside interests. But while the shares re 





ferred to made large declines, the great mass of 
stocks quoted recorded only small fluctuations for 
the week, as most of them went through their 
liquidation in the earlier stages of the downward 
movement.—7Zhe Journal of Commerce. 


The State of Trade. 


Bradstreet’s Report says: ‘‘General trade con- 
tinues on conservative lines, there being little far- 
reaching improvement in business circles as 
compared with a week ago, aside from the settle- 
ment of the strike at Fall River, one of the effects 
of which is expected to be the steadying of prices 
of cotton fabrics and an inducementto cloth 
printers to order for future delivery 

“Throughout some portionsof the Northwest 
complaints are still heardof unseasonably mild 
weather, with consequent unfavorable effect on 
business, while there, as elsewhere, interest in the 
political situation just prior to election day 
checks business activity somewhat.”’ 


THE LITERARY 


CHESS. 


Lilian Baird: The Child Problemist. 


A few weeks ago we gave a sketch and portrait 


| of Mrs. W. J. Baird, ‘* The Queen of Chess.” 





Yow we present her wonderful daughter, Miss 


Lilian, who was 13 years of age on October 1 


When only four vears old, she learned the moves of 





chess, and actually commenced problem-compo- 


sing at the early age of eight. Since then she has 


Ne « 


lifferent positions, 


composed from sixty 





and this notwithstan 
allowed to do them during her holidays 

Miss Baird shows a remarkable aptitude for the 
art, and undoubtedly has very great ability, and 


chess-editors are continually writing 








asking for her compositions, Mrs. Baird, with a 
laudable desire to keep her little daughter simple 
and childlike as long as poss e, has been obliged 
often to refuse Nevertheless, she has had many 
positions puDiishe 1, and ha ] ] ry suc- 
eded in winning a ize (a lver 
pen ise) ina »blem-t rob- 
sts who 1d eve pre USI ce eted ina 
tourney She ompo sa he oblems una 
sisted, and then submits them for her mother 





MISS LILIAN BAIRD, THE CHILD PROBLEMIST 


approval, who, sad to relate 
st of little Lilian, not u 
them Not to be daunted, ho 
constructs these unsound 1 
manv take her “‘hour 
perseverance 1s rew 





th of time re l 

a problem very uncertain; 

to perfect, some, on | the othe 
almost mediate 

Miss Baird does not confine her attainments to 


hess; she is an artist of no mean at tv, and her 








irawings and pen and ink sketches are extremely 
Pe } , 
good 


How the Masters Play. 


THE MAJOR WAS SMOTHERED. 


In the fifth round of the Chess-Masters’ Tourna- | 


ment special interest centered in the game be- 
Major 
7 


tween Steinitz and Major Hanham. Th 
did not hold up his side of the board, and Steinitz 





caught him with a smothered mate. 


This is the way it was done: 


GIUOCO PIANO 


HANHAM, STEINITZ. ) HANHAM, STEINITZ 
White. Black White Bla ke 
80R—O P—K B 


r 
‘> 
> 


| 2Kt—K B3Kt—QB 19 Kt—B(d) Q—B z 
} I—B 4 I—B 4 »K Kt—K3 P—Q 4 
| 4P—OB3 Kt—B 3 1KPxP ~ BPxP 


PxKt 
> Px P 


“ * 


ue 
7- 
OD 
aa 


» P—KR3 (a)P—B 3 26 R—Q 4(z)P K seh, 
10 Castles (b) B—B 2 270 R 6 (h) Kt x P 
1 P—QR4 Q—Ke 28 K—R KteP ch G@) 
2R—K Castles » K—Kt Kt—R 6 ch 
13 P QO 4 K R 20 K R Q B7 
14 O—Q 3(c) Kt—R 4 33 R—K B Q—Kt 8ch 
15Kt—R2 Kt(R4)—Bs5 |32 RxQ(j) Kt—B 7 mate 
16 Bx Kt KtxB |} th.30m. 1th. 15m, 
17Q Kt 3 B Kt 3 | 





DIGEST. 


(59) 29 


Notes by Stetnitz. 

(a) The King’s wing is weakened by this ad- 
vance, which is all the more objectionable, as 
White has castled on that side 

(b) Consistently with his plans of development 
he should have exchanged his Knight for the ad- 
verse Bishop. 

(c) This releases the adverse King’s Knight for 
attacking purposes. It will be noticed that Black 
could not previously play K Kt—R 4 on account of 
the rejoinder Kt x K P. 

(ad) White overlooks the hid« 





object of the 
opponent’s last move. Kt—Q 2 was his only salva- 
tior 

(e) If 22Kt—Q 2, Px Pthreatening Kt—K 7ch and 
Wins a piece or the Queen tor two minor pieces, 

(f) A better fight could have been made by 
B x B, followed by Kt—Kt 4 

(zg) His game was lost anyhow, but a curious 
finish is the consequence of the attacking attempt. 


(h) Of course if 27 QxP, Ktx Pch; 28 PxKt, 


|QxP ch, followed by Q—R 7 mate 


(i) QxP at once would have produced the posi- 
tion arising after White's thirty-first move 

(j) Anamusing version of the *‘ smothered mate” 
is presented on the next move by Kt—B 7 ch, 


STEINITZ BEATS SHOWALTER 


Steinitz has not lost a game, and when Showal- 


ter was to play him in the sixth round, the chess 


enthusiasts looked fora hard fight; but the Ken 


tuckian went down on the 2zoth move The score 


QUEEN S GAMBIT DECLINED 


STEINITZ. HOWALTEI STEINIT? WALTEI 
White Black White Black 

1P 4 P () 4 16 0 B P—K B 4 
P—QB4 P—K 17 Castles Kt—Q 4 


Kt—O B3 Kt—K B 18 R—O Kt 


5 P—K Q Kt—Q j20 Rx Kt BxR 

6 R—B Castles 1Ktx BP Bx Kt 

7 Kt—B -—_B OxB QO—Kt 3 
I ) KR Px P OxQ 


I x t—Q4 I ; 
11 B—K Kt 3 Q Kt—Kt 6 R—B ¢ R4 
12 B—QY Kt x Kt 7 B—B ; 

13 PxKt R ¢ sBxKP \—K 

I B 

I 1 


»>™m i m. 


The Evening Post, New York, analyzes the game: 


The defeat of the Kentuckian was due in the first 





lack of that routine and experience 
1 


which is the making of the accomplished master, 





and also to his failure of properly husbanding his 
time. Steinitz adopted the v 





ion of the Queen’s 
gambit declined which he first introduced against 
Anderssen in 1872, and for the first eight moves the 
game was identical with those at the same open- 
ing in the Montreal series of the late championship 
match. Steinitz was first to alter the course 
yy omitting to advance his Pawn to QB 5. 
Steinitz’s new move, R—Q B sq., is certainly 
an improvement over his course in Montreal. 


Showalter, in his turn, deviated from Lasker’s 


continuation, for instead of playing Kt—K s, 


which leads toa series of exchang 


es, he ex¢ hanged 


Are you sure that your 
chimney fits your lamp? that 
See the 
‘Index to Chimneys ”’— free. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the shape is right? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


| zlass, 


== YOU CATCH THE IDEA? 
ty 4s 


The Only Extension Bookcase 
Styles to Suit all Tastes—Addi- 
tional Sections at any Time— E. 
ily put Together — Every Part 
Guaranteed to Fit—Prices, $4.50 
to $30.00—Any Style sent on 
Trial. Address 


SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE CO., Girard, Pa. 
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tunity of giving up the exchange. 


strong passed Pawn, which decided the issue. 


STEINITZ LOSES A GAME. 


In the seventh round of the Masters’ Tourna- 
ment, Albin was declared the winner, because 
This is the 


Steinitz exceeded the time-limit. 


game: 
P—Q 4 OPENING. 
STEINITZ. ALBIN. STEINITZ. ALBIN. 
RM vke pe r - Ps — - Foe 
— 4 — 3 : CPx 
2 2 P-KKt3(a) eS Bs B—B 2 
3 B—Kt2 Kt me Rte Bate) Bx KtP 
3 Kt_—K R3 P— ” og axKtx QP Ktx Kt 
$ a P—B 4 22 Bx Kt Q—R 4 
Bx P 23 R—R QO—Q 
Ser’ B4 P—Q 5 (b) 24 B—K 3(f) B—Q3 
7b Kt4 B—Kte2(c) |j25 OxP Bx Kt 
9 B— t2 Castles 26PxB (g) Kt—Q7 
13P_QR3 P—K 4 27 B—Ka2 Q—B 3 
’ “ Kt—Q2 P—QR4 28 R— Q—K 3 ch 
—Kt3 Kt—Ks5 “a) 29 K— Kt—Kt 5 
13 K R—Osq eas 30 R—K Kt Q—K3 
14 PxP xR 31 Q—Kt2 Kt—B3 
15 BxR Bk 3 32 B—B 3 <— 
16 P—K 3 P—Q ke 4 133 P—Bs va) 1th. 55 m. 
17B—Bsq Kt—QB3 2 hours. 





Albin claimed a win on account of exceeding the 
scored the game for 


time limit. The committee 
Albin. 


Notes by Steinttz. 


(a) First played by Steinitz against Whisker in 
1872 against Block’s test-move, and probably the 


strongest answer. 
(b) Apparently best. If7.. 
and obtains the superior game. 
(c) Of course, if 8... 
1o Bx Kt ch and wins. 


(d) A very good move, which makes it difficult 


for White to obtain the advantage. 


(e) The pawn is now won by force,andthe game 


ought to be won after that. 
(f) Better than 24 Bx P, Kx B; 25 Qx B 
and if 26 Q—K, Kt x BP, &c. 


(g) Of course, if B x B Black again replies Q—Q s. 
(Ch) The committee decided that two hours had 
According to German 
rules Steinitz would have had the privilege of try- 
ing to make his three moves each time instan- 


been exactly consumed. 


taneously. 


Problem 34. 
Black (six pieces). 


. Px P; 8 Q—R4ch 


B x P; 9 P—Q 4ch, Kt—B 3; 


»Q-Q5, 
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White (seven pieces). 
What was White's last move? 


It is obvious, as the Black King is in check by a 
White Bishop at Q R 3, that only three last moves 
These were either a 
White Pawn at Q R7 promoted toa B at R 8ch;a 


of White were possible. 





The Coffee Habit 


is difficult to throw off, especially if one’s epicu- 
rean taste leads to the use of the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in this popular 


beverage. Its superiority to cream is admitted. 
Rich flavor and uniform consistency. 


White Pawn at Q Kt 7 captured a piece at QR 8 
(becoming a B) ch; or, in answer to a check from 
the Black Queen, White played King from B 3 to 
Kt 3 dis. ch. It can be proved by logical chess 
reasoning that only one of these moves was pos- 
sible. Which was it, and why? 





LEGAL. 


Liability of ibis ree for Acci- 
dents. 


A complaint in an action against a railroad com- 
pany alleging that, while on the platform of a car 
attached toa train on defendant’s road, a collision 
occurred, through the negligence of defendant’s 
employees, causing plaintiff's foot to be so badly 
crushed as to necessitate amputation, and that he 
received other injuries through such collision, 
states a good cause of action. Bonknight v. Char- 
lotte, C. & A. R. Co. (S. Car.), 19 S. E..Rep., 915.— 
Albany Law Journal. 


Bona-Fide Holder of Certificate of Deposit 
Entitled to Recover. 


Certificates of deposit have become so common 
a form of securities that their negotiability is an 
important subject. Incase of the loss of such an 
instrument, a dona-fide holder is held, in Kirkwood 
v. First National Bank, 24 L. R. A., 444, to be en- 
titled to recover, and his obligation to give in 
demnity depends on the fact of its being negoti- 
able by mere delivery, at the time of its loss. 


Extent of Passenger’s Liability. 


ment for larceny after trust, which charges that a 
person unknown, a passenger on board a car, in- 
trusted a ticket to the accused to be applied to 
the use of the railroad company to whom it be- 


evidence that the accused received the ticket from 


on the car, his further duty to the company being 
to turn over the ticket to the conductor, which 
he failed to do, but fraudulently converted it to his 
own use. The trust proved, the Court said, was 
not one between the passenger 


inasmuch as the passenger acted for himself and 
not for the company in delivering the ticket to 
the porter, and by such delivery discharged him- 
self from all liability to the 
carriage to which the ticket related, the same as 
if the ticket had been surrendered directly to the 
conductor or any other agent or officer authorized 
to receive it in behalf of the company. 


International Copyright Laws. 


At the sixteenth annual session of the Associza- 
tion Littéraire et Artistique Internationale, which 
was held at Antwerp, August 18 to 2s, under the 
supervision and patronage of Leopold II. and the 
State of Belgium, many interesting topics concern- 
ing the International Copyright Law were dis- 
cussed and steps taken for the passage of 
measures which will, in many ways, aid the pro- 
mulgation of the principles of this most impor- 
tant branch of law. One of the topics discussed 
was as to the right of an individual to the exclu- 
sive right of his name, and the infringement of 
that right by playwrights and novelists. It wasa 
very generally recognized principle of law that the 
individual has no property in the assemblage of 
letters which compose his name, but is entitled to 
oppose all injury which may be wrought to his 
personality by the use ofit. It was determined, in 
relation to this topic, that the writer may choose 
to his liking names for the characters which he 
creates, but that he becomes responsible for all in- 
jury wrought thereby to the personality of others. 
Another subject of discussion was the establish- 
ment of a universal index of published works. 
In brief, the idea is to utilize the copyright bureau 
at Berne as the bibliographical recording office of 
the literary production of the world, or, at least, 
of all that which may be comprised within the 





and the accused, but | 
one between the railroad company and the latter, | 
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Pawns and brought afterward his Knight to 
Q¥4. His plan was seemingly good and he 
should have equalized the game, but, pressed by 
time, he rashly advanced his Queen’s Knight's 
Pawn, whereby he gave Steinitz the desired oppor- 
Steinitz gained 
two Pawns by the barter and obtained a very 


exist.—Albany 





The Supreme Court of Georgia held, in the re- 
cent case of Rucker v. The State, that an indict- | 
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making a portrait was discussed at great length 
and the general consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that “the portrait which contained nothing 
insulting was nothing reprehensible.” 

Such a union as this Association, composed of 
members of all the civilized countries of the world, 
cannot fail to be of the greatest benefit to protect 
authors, playwrights, artists, and publishers from 
the infringement of their rightsin countries where 
no recognized principles of international copyright 
Law Journal. 


Current Events, 


Monday, October 20. 

The Fall River striking weavers declare the 
strike off and return to work on the manuf 
turers’ terms. . Attorney-General Olney 
cides that the Tillman Dispensary Law is inopet 
ative as against Internal Revenue Law. Sec- 
retary Gresham protests against Germany's pro 
hibition of importation of Ame rican catt 

The Czar is much worse... . Thereisa 
that the young Chinese Empress is de: 
advance of the Japanese into Manchuria is said 
have caused great consternation in China 
Prince von Hohenlohe and Baron von Koeller 
assume office. 


a 


e 
rumor 
he 


to 


Tuesday, October jo. 


The oral arguments in the case of the Elmir 
Reformatory are begun. ... Startling revela- 
tions of election frauds are made in Chicagyé 

The Czar is reported to be dying; the P 
and Princess of Wales are hurriedly sum 
to Livadia rhe Japanese are report 
have captured a fort at Port Arthur; the 
Japanese army has landed and 


) 








Is Marching on 


Port Arthur. . The Spanish Ministers resign 
on account of differences over proposed legisla- 
tion. .. . Lord Salisbury replies to Lord Rose 
bery’sspeech on th » House of Lords Honoré 
Mercier, ex-Premier of ¢ anada, dies. The 


embargo on American cattle is extended to all 
parts of the German Empire. 


| Wednesday, October 31. 


longed after being so intrusted, is not supported by | 


the passenger in the course of his duty as porter | 


company for the | 





Copyright Union. The question of the liberty of 


Saturday, 


Sunday, 4 


President Cleveland names Thursdé iv, Novem- 
ber 29, as National Thanksgiving Day rt 


arguments in the Elmira Retormnt ory case are 





closed, and the decision is expected within 
month.... A collision occurs on the Lac 
wanna road near Scranton; three trainme 
killed... . Police Commissioner Sheehar 


to produce his bank-books before the Lexow 
Police Investigation Committee, and he is de- 
clared to be in contempt of the Senate 

The Czar is sinking rapidly, and death is 
expected at any moment. ... The Emperor of 
China is reported to have summoned his viceroys 
to Pekin to learn the cause of Japan’s success in 
the war. . Important changes in Germany's 
policy are foreshadowed. 





Thursday, November 1. 

A. O. Bacon, a free-silver man, is nominated 
for Senator from Georgia, and Patrick Walsh is 
renominated for the unexpired term of the late 


Senator Colquitt. ... The decision in the case 
of Mr. Morton's coachman is postponed till after 
the elections. ... A train is held upin Missis- 
Ssippi, but no booty is secured. 


he Czar dies in Livadia; the end is peaceful; 
Czar Nicholas II. may be proclaimed at once. . 
The Japanese build three bridges across the 
Yalu; China expects to buy four British war- 
ships. . A vessel of the Union Steamship Line 
is wrecked off the coast of New Zealand, and 
seventy-eight lives are lost. 


Friday, November 2. 


Senator Faulkner issues a statement declaring 
that President Clevelar ious for Demo- 
cratic success in the Congressional elections 
The New York Grand Jury indicts another lot 
of — officers for bribery. 

tholas II. is proclaimed Czar of Russia. ... 
The Japanese win another victory, and Port 
Arthur is nearly captured by them ; the Chinese 
retire to Moukden. 


1¢ 1S anx 





ovember 3. 


Mr. Morton’s coachman is released by order of 
Secretary Carlisle. ... President Cleveland 
signs an order extending the classified system in 
the civil service. ‘ 

Princess Alix is received into the Orthodox 
Greek Church; the Czar is belie ved to be in 
favor of a pacific policy. ... Funds are to be 
asked of the Chamber by the French Govern- 
ment for a war on Madagascar. .... The 
rumor of the capture of Port Arthur by the 
Japanese is not confirmed. 


Vovember 4. 
A letter is published from Bishop Neely, of 


Maine, against the efficacy of prohibitory laws. 
‘ Race troubles in New Orleans cause in- 
cendiary fires. 

The Japanese take Andong and Fong-Wong, 
the Chinese having fled without fighting; the 
defense of the Moukden road collapses. 
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YOUNG SPIRITS, 


a vigorous body 
and robust strength, 
follow good health. 
But all fail when the 
vital powers are 
weakened. Nervous 
debility and loss of 
manly power result 
from bad habits,con- 
tracted by the young 
through ignorance 
of their ruinous con- 
sequences. Low 
spirits, melancholia, 
impaired memory, 
morose, or irritable 
temper, fear of impending calamity and a 
thousand and one derangements of body and 
mind, result from such pernicious practices. 
All these are permanently cured by im- 
proved methods of treatment without the 
patient leaving home. 

A medical treatise written in plain but 
chaste language, treating of the nature, 
symptoms and curability of such diseases, 
sent securely sealed in a plain envelope, on 
receipt of this notice, with 10 cents in stamps, 
for postage. Address, World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 





USHNELL’S PERFECT 
LETTER COPYING BOOKS. 


are used without a press. They rolluptocopy. Note 
size, post-paid, 1.00; Letter size, 81.30, post-paid 
by mail. 
A GOOD COPYING BOOK IS INDISPENSABLE, 
H. M. Chase, Barnstable, Mass., writes: * [have used 
fourteen Bushnell’s letter copying books and prefer 


them to press copying books. I could not dispense | 


with their use.” 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, 104 8, 4th &t., ne 


Sanford’ Perfect Heel Protector 


is the only device that prevents lop- 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to add 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for l0c., or a 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full instructions for applying, 
for X cts. Agents wanted. Address, 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass.! 





JUMPIN They hop, skip, jump, dance, turn 
somersaults almost incessantly from 
BEANS neue ttoMay. Wonderful product ofa 
oreign tree. Greatest curiosity to draw 
crowds where a. shown, on streets, in shop win- 
dows, etc. Just imp rted. Everybody wants one 
Full history of Tree and sample Jumping Bea n 
to Agents or Stree rode n 10 cents, postpaid. 3, 25e.: 
6, 50c.; 12, 75c.: 100, $3. Rush order and be first. Sell 
quantitie st yy uur merchants for window attractions 
and then sell to others. Quick Sales, Try 100. Big Money 


AGENTS’ HERALD, No. 1046 J. B., Phila,, Pa. 











drawing wonder. AUTOMATIC DROP KNIFE and VEST 
POCKET SCALE, weighs accurately 1 0z. to 11, Regular 
Value 25c. each. We mail poctees 
for 25c. with catalogue of 1000 new speci 
KR. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ‘ST,, N. ¥, CITY. 


3 Splendid enthen | for the price ofone. POLYGRAPH the 





e ae “4 for 10c. or all3 





ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


MEMORY 





MAILED FOR TEN CENTS 
MEMORY L/BRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Dissolution of Evolution; Chains of Evidence. 

Living links and witnesses testify in scientific ref- 
utation of the doctrine of man’s evolution from the 
lower animals. See Wainwright’s ‘‘ Scientific Soph 
isms.”’ **Adapted toopen the eyes.”’— The Standard, 
Chicago. 12mo, cloth, 302pp., $1.00. post-free. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES GURED Py Pecks 


Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers heard. Suc- 
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The Columbia 
Dictionary Holder. 


THE AXOST PERFECT DEVICE FOR HOLDING 
Any book which is too heavy to be easily handled. 





The Columbia Holder 


combines the merits of the best 
makes and possesses the new fea- 













ture of se//-adjustment, by which 
the teaves will all lie flat, no matter where the 
book may be opened. This advantage is not 
found in any other book-holder. It is so con- 
structed that when the volume is opened on 
either side of its center, the heavier side sinks 
automatically until the open pages are exactly 
on a level, 

The device by which the book is kept open or 
closed as desired is simple in the extreme and 
this in turn adds the features of durability and 
freedom from derangement. There are no 
levers to press either in opening or closing the 
Columbia Holder. 

The angle is so adjustable that it may be in 
proper position for a person sitting, or the book 
may lie quite flat and sufficiently high to be 
read by a person standing. 

Fastened to the main rod of the 
holder is a receptacle or book-shelf 
which not only adds to the utility 
but also to the attractive appear- 
ance of the stand. 


The Columbia is Manufactured Both as a Single-Volume 
and a Two-Volume Holder. 


The Double Holder is made specially for the Standard Dictionary when in two 


volumes, and does not possess the feature of self-adjustment, it being unnecessary 
with the thinner volumes. 





| PRICES: vol'Miina va°Btaba 
Ant. Oak Boards, Framework Japanned, or Gold Bronze, $5.00 $7.50 

#8 ” Antique Bronze,- - - 10.00 15.00 
4 ie a 5 Nickel-Plated, - - - 10,00 15.00 
© e@e@e @ eo 





_ § ANSTICE & WARNER, - ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Isabella of Castile 22% 


ao 34 ——- 


Major-General 0. O. HOWARD, U. s. Army. 


A story of her life and achievements. Illustrated with seven full-page photogravures in 
tints; text illustrations by F. A. CARTER. 12mo, cloth, 349pp. with map. Elegantly bound. 
Price, $1.50. Post-free. 


‘*A handsome and noteworthy volume.’’—7khe Press, ‘* The story of the great Queen is told in a clear and 
hila, interesting style, the illustrations are of genuine artistic 
merit, and the handsome volume is worthy of a place in 

“We are mony ful te Py author for giving us so in- | any library, The Morning Star, Boston. 
teresting a st —The Boston Times. ‘*General How: ard’ s fine character delineations, and 


his study from a military standpoint of his he roine in a 
long series of campaigns, will give the book a larger 
value than usual to a biography. In the eyes of true 
: : Americans, Queen Isabella, for her generous and un- 
“A copy of this book should find place in all public faltering aid to Columbus, is more than Queen of Spain 
and private libraries and in every American home.’’—| she is the queen of women.’’—T7he Daily inter Ocean, 


The Christian Statesman, Pittsburg. Chicago. 


wat wi ill be sure of a large number of delighted read- 
ers.’’—Peck's Sun, Milwaukee. 


secetal when all remodier ft tat took ot pcotr MEE | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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his great new Dictionary is sold only by subscription through CANVASSING AGENTS, 
ublishers. 


yeu placed, subscribers address the 
The large and ready sale for the ST 


In unoccupied territory, where no agent iS 


Intelligent agents, either sex, should apply for particulars with a view to an Agencys 
NDARD DICTIONARY makes it a valuab a valuable opportunity for ambitious workers. 


SOME OF THE POINTS OF MERIT 
IN FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONAR 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
Tue Boston Dairy TRAVELLER, Jan. 6, 1894: 


“... Ina dictionary which aims to combine the 
utmost scholarly precision with convenience for 
poor reference there are eight heads under which 
its value may be considered. These are complete- 
ness, arrangement, definitions, spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, etymology, typographical features, and ap- 
= In scarcely one of these divisions does 
he ‘Standard Dictionary,’ prepared by a corps of 
several hundred specialists, fail to record a distinct 
advance. In Point of Completeness It Is 
Without a Peer in our language.” 


Tue CALL, Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 28, 1893: 


ay . The editors and compilers have done not 
merely ‘well, they have done all that is possible. 
The ‘Standard Dictionary’ will contain several 
innovations, but each innovation is exacted by a 
logic which is inevitable. One of the important 
features of the ‘Standard Dictionary ° is that it 

Will Be a Dictionary for Everybody. 

The casual searcher for the spelling or definition of 
aword can find what he wants without trouble. 
And the most pedantic or most enlightened philolo- 

ist will find it a work after his own heart. . . 

he Changes Are so Excellent and Rea- 

sonable 

that it is curious that some of them at least were 
not thought of before. The success of the * Stan- 
dard Dictionary’ is assured. It will recommend 
itself immediately to every one who desires the new- 
est andthe most accurate information about the 
English language.” 


Tae CLEVELAND PLAINDEALER, Dec. 31, 1893: 

“ .. Radical differences exist between the 
Standard Dictionary and its predecessors and closer 
investigation makes it evident that 

e Standard Covers a Field Hitherto but 
Partly Occupied. 
The principle on which it is based is peculiar to 
itself, and important features have been introduced 
that are found in combination in no other dic- 
tionary.” 


THE VOCABULARY. 
Tue Boston Daity HERALD, Dec. 31, 1893: 


“. .. The growth of the language in its volume 
of words is almost beyond belief. When Dr. John- 
son published his dictionary he brought the lan- 

age within 45,000 words; Stormonth raised the 

it to 50,000, Worcester to 105,000, Webster’s (In- 
ternational) to 125,000, the “ae to 225,000, and 
the Standard to nearly 300,000 


Tue Hartrorp Times, Conn., Jan. 5, 1894: 


“«. , . It is indeed a splendid and an invaluable 

work. The vocabulary is 
Extraordinarily Rich and Full, 

notwithstanding the rigidly exacting rules for the 
exclusion of useless words and phrases, far ex- 
ceeding in this respect the vocabulary of either 
Webster's or even the Century. It surpasses the 
latter in words under A, alone, by over 4,000.” 


Tae Cnicaco HEeRacp, Dec. 30, 1893: 


*. .. The rules of exclusion in dictionary-mak- 
ing are hardly less important than those of inclu- 
sion, and on this point the scientist, the specialist, 
the searcher for technical terms, of out-of-the-way 
verbiage, is sure to be disappointed in any diction- 
ary. With 4,000 new words relating to electricity, 
for instance, words which ten years ago had not 
been coined; with handicraft terms innumerable, 
with proviucialisms, slang, dialect, foreign, and 
obsolete words given place, with no word to be 
found ina ‘living book’ omitted, as the prefator 
says, it may be conceived what anu exhaustive lexi- 
con this new work is. The scope of the book 
appears, indeed, to be 

Unlimited and Inexhaustible.” 


THE DEFINITIONS. 


Tue Boston Datty TRAVELLER, Jan. 6, 1894: 

... Inthe ‘Standard Dictionary’ the com- 
monest definition immediately follows the word 
itself, and the others succeed in the order of their 
frequency of occurrence. Nothing, moreover, is 

rmitted to come between the word and _ its defini- 
on, excepting the pronunciation. The etymology 
is placed last, as it should be. . . 
“The chief value of a dictionary i is undoubtedly in 
the accuracy and clearness of its definitions. In 
this regard the ‘Standard Dictionary ° shows plainly 
its origin. 
“Its Definitions Are More Than Definitions. 
“They are in many cases condensed treatises, full 
of valuable information, and written by ex- 
verts. 














THe CaicaGo > Man, Dec Dec. 30, 1893: 


‘- . The new work, which is entitled ‘Funk & 
Wagnails’ Standard Dictionary,’ is a compromise 
between the slovenliness of Webster and the hyper- 
scholasticism of the Century. 

**The Definitions are Lue id and Terse, 
conveying, as is the function of a dictionary, the 
information which they contain at a glance.”’ 


THE GROUPING OF DERIVED 
WORDS. 


Tue Boston Daity HeRacp, Dec. 31, 1893: 


“ 


. Another point of great importance is the 
grouping of derived words around their primitives. 
. Great many compound words that needed only 
the briefest definition have been brought under the 
chief word from which they were derived and 
Defined by a Single Phrase 
suited to each case. This plan saves space and 
time. . lu is of immense service to the student to 
have the stem word and its ¢ ompounds with other 
words grouped where they can be read immedi- 
ately, and hundreds of times in the Standard long 
lists of scientific terms are brought together under 
the heading of the root which enters uniformly into 
all their compounds. In developing this new feat- 
ure in the grouping of words the Standard Has 
REACHED A HIGHER DEGREE OF PERFECTION THAN 
SEEMED TO BE POSSIBLE, and it has often gone far be 
yond the Century in its grouping of phrases around 
the central word under definition. This is a new 
service which the dictionary lends to the language. 
It is not only a book of definitions, but explains and 
throws light upon phrases in common use and 
shows what their authority is and what they mean.”’ 


THE GROUPING OF RELATED 
TERMS 
THE CLEVELAND PLAINDEALER, Dec. 31, 1893: 

‘** Another feature peculiar to the Standard Dic- 
tionary is the grouping of related terms. For in- 
stance, under ‘architecture’ is a list of over 300 
terms used specifically in architecture; under 
‘blacksmith’ are collected nearly eighty names of 
tools used in blacksmithing and farriery, and under 
‘blue’ a list of more than 100 varieties of blue, 
with the source of each and the use to which put. 
All of these terms are also given and explained in 
their alphabetical order in the dictionary, but the 
convenience of the grouping under a general head 
can be readily understood. Under ‘coin’ is a table 
of more than 500 coins, in use or obsolete, with 
full particulars concernirg each, and an engraved 
plate of thirty-six samples of remarkable ancient 
coins. The volume has also full-page plates in 
colors, brilliantly executed, of birds, decorations 
of honor, flags and gems and precious stones. The 
wood cuts, full page or scattered through the text, 
are well made and strictly explanatory.” 


‘TONYMS. 


. Y., Jan. 6, 1894: 

A novelty, and one of great value, is found 
in the ‘treatment of synonyms. In addition to a 
careful differentiation of the shades of meaning in 
words loosely called synonyms, this dictionary 
Presents for the First Time the Antonyms 
of the word, the opposites to it in ag oil 


THESYNONYMS AND AN 
N 


Tue BROOKLYN TIMES, 


6 


Tue New York OBserver, Jan. 11, 1894: 

ae An important part in - fining has been 
the refusal to define by synonyms. Few words are 
exact synonyms of others; but as 

An Authority Upon Synonyms 

the work is most valuabie. These are abundant 
and chosen with care, and the same may be said of 
the antonyms.” 


THE QUOTATIONS. 
Tae WatTcHMAN, Boston, Jan. 11, 1894: 

“  . . The Standard not only uses quotations to 
‘verify or illustrate’ the meanings of words, but 
it indicates just where those quotations may be 
found. By very many this will be regarded as 
an important service, and will greatly enhance to 
them the usefulness of the dictionary. Indeed, the 
more that we consider this feature, the more we 
are convinced that its adoption was 
One of the Happiest Thoughts That Could 

Have Occurred to the Editors.’’ 


Tue Iowa Strate ReaistTer, Dec. 29, 1893: 


“|. . Stock dictionary quotations have been dis- 
carded, and new ones gleaned by a corps of 500 
readers, who perused 100,000 volumes while this part 
of the book was in in preparation.” 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Ta New YorK OBSERVER, Jun, 11, 1894: 


The wealth of pictorial illustrations makes 
the Standard Dictionar y a treasure indeed. There 
are whole pages of colored pictures, and other pages 
of animals, coins and other subjects of interest, not 
in color, but the work of experts in each particular 
line. The page of gems is 

Simply Superb.” 
THe BRooKiyn Times, Jan. 6, 1894: 
‘ Among the 
Thousands of Illustrative Cuts 
in the text of this first volume there is not to be 
found one which could be classed as a stock cut. 
They are all new and modern; they present pic- 
torially the latest knowledge on the subjects they 
are designed to explain; thus, we > find the bacilli of 
diphtheria and the cruiser * Chicag 
Each Up to Date in Its Re spective Depart- 
ment. 

The full-page plates are remarkably fine pieces of 
color printing and are very handsome certificates 
of the merit of American lithography.” 
THe LUTHERAN OBSERVER, Phila., Jan. 11, 1894: 

... The pictorial illustrations are abundant, 
and serve their intended use as 

Striking Object Lessons 

of the words which they help to define.” 


THE RicHMonD Disparcu, Va., Dec. 31, 1893: 
... The work is a great one 
In Illustrations It Has No Equal. 
Many of the pictures are in colors. There is a full 
page covered with exquisitely colored pictures of 
precious stones; another of birds; another of de 
signs of knighthood and other decorations, etc.; 
another of flags of all nations, ete., ete.” 


THE PHILOLOGY. 
THe Hartrrorp Courant, Jan. 1, 1894: 
The philological aspects of the work will 
be sie se cholars the 


Most Praise worthy and Progressive 
thing about it. 


THE COMPOUNDING OF WORDS. 
THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL BuL- 
LETIN, New York, Jan. 5, 1894 
‘The compounding of words has been dealt with 
upon a systematic basis and in accordance with 
Definite Rules 
This is a matter in which uniformity is the 
chief desideratum, and the rules here laid down 
and followed, are well calculated to produce this 
result.” 


SPELLING, PRONUN 


ETC 
THe BrRooKLtyN DatLty EAGue, Dec. 31, 1893: 

. Important questions of spelling and pro- 
nunciation have come before no less than fifty phil- 
ologists of American, English, Canadian, Australian 
and East Indian Universities, and prominent writers 
and speakers of English, and the spelling finally 
preferred has been placed first, and those of other 
dictionaries after. Geographical names are spelt 
according to the decisions of the United States 
board on that subject. 

“Chemical and other scientific names have been 
simplified, and these and other professional terms 
defined by specialists in the science, art, handicraft, 
party, class or denomination most familiar with 
them. There are many new devices of convenience 
also. ... These and many other new features, added 
to the substantial conservatism and superb execu- 
tion of the work, make this great dictionary an ob- 
ject of lively interest to start with, as it will undoubt- 
edly become also an authority in its specialties.” 


‘CIATION, 





SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Published in Two Large, Handsome Quarto 
Volumes, Containing Over 2,800 Pages; 
also 5,000 TUustrations, of which 
400 are in Colors. 

Best Russia Leather or Morocco Binding, 
with Denison Patent Reference 
Index, Bound Also in One 

Volume. Price, 
S12 to 
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Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Library 


The books of ‘‘ The Standard Library” 


The works of fiction are mostly by eminent American authors. 
editions are handy 12mo size, with titles on back, and will stand erect on shelf. 


are designed for popular reading, in biography, travel, hygiene, fiction, poetry, 
science, philosophy, political economy, temperance, prohibition, religion, and general literature, including tales, criticism, ete. 


The type is large and clear, and the paper good. 


All 
The price of Standard Library Books, printed 


on superior paper and bound handsomely in cloth, is $1 per volume for those whose prices in paper binding are 25 cents each. 


and 75 cents per volume for those whose prices in paper binding are 15 cents each. 
PAPER EDITION. 
. t Order by Title and Number. Books will be sent Post-paid. 
No. Cts. , No. Cts. | No. Cts. 
80. Life of Cromwell. Paxton Hood. 286 pp. 25/101. Life of Martin Luther. Dr. William Rein. 121. Rutherford. Edgar Fawcett... ............. bs) 


Mr. Hood's Biography is a positive boon to 
the mass of readers.—New York Sun. 


81. Science in Short Chapters. W. M. Williams. 
fb SP ae terete Oe ee 
82. American Humorists. H.R. Haweis. 179 pp. 
Unusually entertaining from first to last. 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 
83. Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. W. E. 
Winks. 287 pp.. 
A real novel and good book.—New 
Herald. 
84. Flotsam and Jetsam. 
Pann aekeds. cecdceRe be deen bennenee 
His description of the sea and life upon it 
cannot be excelled.—Interior, Chicagu. 
David Pryde. 
New York Herald. 
86. Colin Clout’s Calendar. Grant Allen. 288 pp. 


The record of a summer in the country; the 
orchard, etc., quaint and instructive. 


York 


Thos. Gibson Bowles. 


8. Highways of Literature. 
PN c0s034.sbea0% 


Of great practical use. 


87. Essays of George Eliot. 
ff ayers cere 


In her essays we gain access to her deepest 
convictions.—The Sun, New York. 
88. Charlotte Bronté. Laura C.Holloway. 144 pp. 
An admirable sketch of the distinguished 
author of ** Jane Eyre.” 
91. Nature Studies. Prof. R. A. Proctor. 252 pp. 
A series of popular scientific expositions for 
all readers, by this distinguished astronomer. 
92. India: What can it Teach us? Max Miiller. 
| ESS On a a ro 
Opens the door to a vast storehouse of in- 
formation.—Interior, Chicago. 
98. A Winter in India. Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P. 
PTT Tere ere Tete ee ree 


A bright, intelligent and late account of 
India.—The Mail, Toronto. 


94. Scottish 


Nathan Sheppard. 


Characteristics. Paxton Hood. 
Crowded with amusing anecdotes and illus- 

trations of ready wit, humor, and keen sar- 

casm.—Christian Intelligencer. 


95. Historical and Other Sketch*s. Jas. Anthony 

POD, BOP cr cceicios bs00600 « sxnses 

A most readable and valuakie collection of 
papers.—The Mail, Toronto. 


96. J*wish Artisan Life. Franz Delitzsch, D.D. 


Translated from the third revised edition. 


97. Scientific Sophisms. Samuel Wainwright. 
202 


Adapted to opening the eyes.—The Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 


98. Illustrations and Meditations. Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


Full of most striking and ay neem 


passages, meditations, ete.—Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 

99. French Celebrities. Part I. Ernest Daudet. 

inchedincetdatharetesoe Gabaresneecseen 


Crisp,clear and animated.—Christian States- 
man, Philadelphia. 


100. By-ways of Literature. D. H. Wheeler. 
ff eee Sinan chew Siiuls keeeas Weemee 


This volume is rich in scholarship and sug- 
gestion.—EHvening Transcript, Boston. 
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5. The Fortunes of Rachel. 


. Wit, Wisdom, and Philosophy. 


. The Home in Poetry. 


219 pp.. , 
An attractive and readable biography.— The 
Critic, New York. 


F rene h Celebrities. Part II. 


Jules Claretie. 

With the Poets. Canon Farrar. 209 pp.. 
Canon Farrar’s Preface alone is worth the 

price of the book three times over.— New York 

Christian Intelligencer. 

Life of Zwingli. Jean Grob. 195 pp......... 
Decidedly the most solid and condensed life 

of the great reformer now before the English 


‘public.—Christian World, Dayton. 
Story of the Merv. Edmond O*Donovan 
SNS 550408000 2esiune Wer hss euaeean® 


One of the most intevestine and attractive 
books of travel.—Times, London. 


Mumu, and A Sapannaee Man. Ivan Tur- 
genieff. 131 pp.. bse ped Ot babe shemien 
Two graphic novels by the. great Russian 
writer. Translated by Gesoni. 
. Memorie and Rime. Joaquin Miller. 237 pp. 
The most interesting of this American 
writer's books. 
. Christianity Triumphant. John P. Newman, 


ee FO sn dsasccunseeces 
An overwhelming array of facts 
at Work, New York 
The Bowsham Puzzle. 
OO Ma i 9500600. shinee’ 
Realistic, full of exciting incident,thoroughly 
readable.— Evening Gazette, Boston. 
My Musical Memories. H.R. Haweis. 283 pp. 


It is full of history and art, of genius and 
inspiration.—The Advance, Chicago. 


Chr istian n 
John Habberton. 


Archibald Malmaison. 


Julian Hawthorne. 
126 pp. ; 


Terrible in its climax, dramatic in intensity. 
—The London Times. 


Sir Samuel W. Baker. 


In the Heart of Africa. 
286 pp. 
In all the literature of African Travel no 

single work can be found more exciting, and 

also more instructive than this.—Journal of 

Commerce, New York. 


The Clew of the Maze. Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


‘*Roundabout*’ Papers, full of interesting 
associations and anecdote.—The Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Edward Everett 
A purely American story: original all 
through.—Journal of Commerce. 


Chinese Gordon. Archibald Forbes......... 


Gen. Gordon's life is here told in a fascinat- 
ing manner.—Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 


Jean Paul 
ES clit abst cid sapere enaenssada bab ean 
Richter has been called an intellectual ool 

ossus, and moreover, he is a humorist from 

his inmost soul.—Thomas Carlyle. 


Laura C. Holloway... 


The arrangement is happily planned, and 
shows good taste and excellent judgment.— 
Evening Post, Hartford. 


. Number One; How to Take Care of Him. 


SOG Bs DODD sis dp cots Sead sictbe'eiisnode 


Full of instruction that is vitally important. 
—Interior, Chicago. 
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138. The Timid Brave. 


| 141. My Lodger's Legacy. 


| 142. An Unfortunate Woman. 


| 145. Bulwer’s Novels: 


| 158. The Light 


The interest from one chapter to another 
never flays.—The Independent, New York. 
12. Ten Years a Police Court Judge. Judge 
Wc 0.0 Scakthrtwdessenesia.” oa vernal 
Nothing in this book is overdrawn —Judge 

Clark Jilison. 


123. '49—Gold Seekers of the Sierras. Joaquin 
DT agndns cones hand sceciueiwess’ o. ane 
Full of power, pathos, and humor.—Adver- 
tiser, Boston. 
124. A Yankee School Teacher. Lydia Wood Bald- 
Win 658.06 “dennceneesen 


Has all the value of truth ond all the interest 
of fiction.— Hawkeye, Burlington. 
125. Old Sailor’s Yarns. Roland F. Coffin 
They have all the flavor of the salt sea wave. 
—New York Herald. 
126. Life of Wycliffe. John Laird Wilson...... 
This is the fullest, fairést, and most accurate 
memoir of the great reformer.— William M 
Taylor, D.D. 
128. True. George Parsons Lathrop. ........... 
A tale of abiding interest and much drama 
tic power.—The Post, Washington. 
129. Prince Saroni’s Wife. Julian Hawthorne.... 


Julian Hawthorne has written nothing tha/ 
surpasses this. —Mail and Express, New York 


131. 


— 


Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and Paganizer 
Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson............ 
Mr. Wilkinson strikes his foe with a smile 

and bow, but his rapier is sharp, both at the 

point and along the edge.—The Independent, 

Bw. 2. 

138. Aboard and Abroad. W. P. Breed........ 

A very interesting book of travel.— The 
Christian Secretary, Hartford. 
William Justin Harsha. . 
An interesting story in which the wrongs of 
the Indians are graphically portrayed. 
i139. Destruction of Gotham. Joaquin Miller...... 


A graphic story showing the conflict be- 
tween the upper and lower strata of society in 
New York. 


140. The Trial of Gideon and the Countess of Al- 
mara’s Murder. Julian Hawthorne......... 


The name of Julian Hawthorne, as the au- 
thor of this, is a sufficient guarantee of its in- 
tense dramatic power. 


SS xe eee 


The history of a recluse, written by himself. 
Compiled and arranged by Hume. 


A novel. Ivan Tur- 
SIE s o.0:9 venus 4s ine baat adda cndedaaine 
The author is an artist of the first order.— 


The World, London. 


Leila; or, The Siege of 
Grenada, and The Coming Race: or, New 
Utopia. By Edward Bulwer (Lord Lytton), 


Two of Bulwer’s most celebrated novels. 
Frederick 


147. Back Streets and London Slums. 


IE oaisinne: nip prtdnn ent ting scanereane 


Portraying with effective pen » the slums of 
the Whitechapel district, made famous by hor- 
rible tragedies. 


of the World; or, The Great 
Consummation. By Sir Edwin Arnold 
(author of the Light of Asia), with por- 
It will please all readers of poetry, and fill 


Cucistian souls with rapture—New York 
Herald. 
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FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The 
Simplex Printer 


_A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 














































Thin Children Grow Fat 


on Scott’s 
Emulsion, 
because 
fat foods 
make fat 
children. 
They are 
thin, and remain thin just in 
proportion to their inability to 
assimilate food rich in fat. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil is especially 
adaptable to those of weak diges- 
tion—it is partly digested already. 
Astonishing how quickly a thin 
person gains solid flesh by its use! 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists, 














Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 







From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 




















NEW EDITION 


(Revised and Enlarged.) 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


* The most notable publication in its field 
of this generation.” 


“N Word to the Wise is—_——," 




















This famous classic in Piano Instruction embodies the 
very latest and most progressive Ideas in Teaching. For 
half a century it has held the first rank among books of 
its class. 


Copies of the old edi- 

500,000 tion have been sold, 
The new enlarged edition, now issued, has undergone a 

critical revision by the eminent authority, Mr. W. 8S. FI 


Mathews, and contains the following additions to the old 
book:— 
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New Amusements. 
New Annotations. 
Dr. Mason's Celebrated System of Touch and Technics 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD OWN ACOPY. 


Price, (American or Foreign ) 
Fingering) by Mail, Postpaid, j§ 8 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 


A Lirrte Hiewen wm Paice, BUT—! 


Wo invite Housekeepers to insist upon 
being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” RAND 


MOUS HAMS & ACON 
Sold by the Better Grocers. <a 
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y ) Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 














